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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street. John Sanders, General Manager. A mod- 
ern display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. 
Established 14 years ago. 








HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 


KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 








NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘‘merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, ‘Merchandised Window Displays.” 





ORANGE, N. J.—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
278 North Day St., Russell Wertz, Mgr. A reliable and modern 
window display service offering a complete and dependable serv- 
ice for local and national advertisers in Orange and vicinity. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd... Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WY0O.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 











NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 
personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 
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SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
play service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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COVER 


The smart "Cruise and Resort Ware" display 
reproduced on the cover of this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD is from the creative hand of James Styles, 
display director, The Hecht Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

The floor of the window is white leatherette; 
the window background is done in a rich blue. 
The palm tree effects are created of wallboard 
painted white and bamboo. Bamboo is also used 
around the face of the center constructional dis- 
player. The circle in the center of the window 
background has a light focused on the sun that 
is painted on the circle. 





OUR NEXT ISSUE 


America's Changing Men's Wear Dis- 
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....A DISPLAY WORLD Presentation 


Relation of Lighting to Merchandise 
ReV Re eee OOM By Frederick J. Pearson 


The Vienna School of Display....... 
SAT re Be Pare By A. S. Levetus 
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Advertising is but a description of a pre- 
view of some merchandising drama; the 
window display is the legitimate stage with 
real merchandise characters, word-perfect 
as to their lines of quality, utility, and 
economy. The show card is the program. 
It is a continuous performance. .But if it. 
is a good show, you can bank on a com- 
plete SELL-OUT. Dramatization is one of 
the most important phases of modern re- 
tailing, and the show window the perfect 
medium for its utilization. 


Clifford J. Carew. 











DISPLAY MEN 


ale ae tacking is done—covering 
panels—laying paper or background 
material—tacking materials—fastening mer- 
chandise to display cards— 

—and is done the faster, more modern way, 
you'll find a Kling-Tite Automatic One-Hand 
Tacker on the job using Tack-Points. 


It's the up-to-date way to dress windows 
and do all kinds of display work. It does 
away with slow, time-wasting, dangerous tack 
spitting. 

Once you use Kling-Tite, you will be like 
thousands of display men—you would not be 
without it. 

Ask for folder 








A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


| Kling -Tite A 5041 BSXe\Z-tat-awielelone Wied 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ONLY Poster Artists, Sign Men, 
Ss Displapmen, Cardwriters, 
Designers, Outdoor Plants 


ee. | ere 
@ Place photo, magazine, sketch, etc., regard- 
less of size, UNDER THE BRISC HOGRAPH. 


Project to desired size in clear, perfectly de- 
fined detail and natural colors. Copy what you 
see with pencil, pen or brush. Reading matter 
from left to right as original. Covers 7 x 7 
inches of picture AT ONE TIME. Life-size 
projection within ten feet from screen. The 


BRISCHOGRAPH comes complete with lamps 
and with two 4” lenses. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SALES POLICY since 1926. Send money order. 
Try it for ten days. Money back upon receipt 
of Brischograph. To rated firms, upon their 
order. Or send for circular. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH Co. 
Established 1926 
92 East Lakeview Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Dealers in the States. Canada, England, China 
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OF HOSIERY 


FAIRY FORMS 


PRODUCES 


CUSTOMER'S 
ATTENTION! 













































~~ 
Wherever and whenever hosiery meets the eyes of your customers, 
it will get greater attention if displayed on the country's accepted 
hosiery displayers—FAIRY FORMS. They are full modeled and come 
in a wide variety of styles to accommodate all types of hosiery, includ- 
ing men's, women's and children's. Use them freely in show windows, 
show cases and in ready-to-wear departments where hosiery well dis- 
played as an accessory will prompt sales not otherwise obtained. 
ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE DIREST FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Shoe F Aub | ae 
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Mouldings STHMULATE SALES WITH to | 
6 7 7 f 
The Sign of Quality By ' PLEXUS C72 UN, ts 
Chrome Metal Mouldings SOFT FERN ag NEES 
are in universal demand for typ 
window decoration and displays, signs, show- yP 
cards, etc., as well as for modernistic interior tect 
decoration. Ask for samples of our new es with strt 
INVISIBLE FASTENER 
No nails show through to mar the finish when elec 
attached. This is a tremendous step ahead in an 
display mouldings which every displayman will 
appreciate. and 
The C. Spiro Mig. Co., Dobbs Ferry, WN. Y. *MOTORIZED loc 
iamemsaioons of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years REDUCTION UNITS inst 
SALESMEN: Some good territories still open. abl; 
Write for details. AND REVOLVING MECHANISMS * li 
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Progress demands change. There is no 
progressive retail merchandising business 
today that uses the same methods it did 
twenty or even ten years ago. Even the 
most conservative types of retail business, 
relying mainly upon a fixed clientele must, 
nevertheless, keep up with modern trends. 
Many up-to-date modern retail establish- 
ments, using the very latest methods of 
merchandise display and providing every 
modern service, all too often present old- 
fashioned store fronts that do not live up 
to the needs of today. 

A luminous store front or a luminous 
building solves effectively, easily and eco- 
nomically the problem of giving any retail 
business distinction and individuality. This 
type of construction, using light as an archi- 
tectural element and combining it with new 
structural materials such as porcelain enam- 
eled steel, stainless steel, glass, etc., gives 
an old established business new character 
and prestige. For a new business or a new 
location a modern luminous type building 
instantly focuses public attention unforget- 
ably. 

In its fullest sense a luminous building or 










—I+ doesn't make 
any difference 
whether the front to 
be designed is wide 
or narrow, luminous 
construction _ princi- 
ples can be applied 
successfully to the 
norrow as well as 
the wide front. The 
attractive ‘'King 
Shoes" front, repro- 
duced on the right, 
suggests one method 
of luminous display 
for the narrow front. 
Design by Wilbur 
Henry Adams & As- 
sociates, Cleveland, 


Ohio— 


Luminous 
Buildings for 
Streamlined” 

Selling 


Prepared from the booklet of the same 
title issued by the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 





—''Windows That Frame the Displays" 
might well be the title of the smart 
"Milgrim's" luminous store front pic- 
tured immediately above. The design is 
extremely compact and different inas- 
much as it includes two entrances. The 
store front is luminous in every particu- 
lar. It was designed by Wilbur Henry 
Adams & Associates, Cleveland, Ohio— 

















luminous store front is a new type of 
modern architecture completely designed 
for business purposes. It is as effective 
at night as in daytime, using light and 
light transmitting or reflecting materi- 
als to achieve new, modern lines and 
forms which are architecturally pleas- 
ing and appropriate, as well as distinc- 
tive. 

A luminous building or store front 
attracts and focuses attention upon the 
business, keeping it in the conscious- 
ness of large masses of people. In ad- 
dition the luminous type building subtly 
suggests that the institution itself is 
modern and efficient in merchandise or 
services offered. 

The general effect ofa luminous store 
front is to increase its width, height, 
and impressiveness. Even very narrow 
frontages can be given greatly increased 
or far more effective window display 
space. A luminous building increases 
the value of even the best location and 
offsets the disadvantages of unfavorable 
locations. 

What can the average retail business 
in a highly competitive field or a con- 
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—lIf all retail stores could "step 
out of a store with a past into a 
store with a _ future’ America 
would see far more modern lumi- 
nus retail structures created for 
existing organizations. It js re- 
markable what can be done with 
light; it is very surprising how in- 
expensively store fronts can be 
modernized. The "Carol" store 
front design is a creation of Wil- 
bur Henry Adams & Associates, 
Cleveland, Ohio— 


gested business district do to 
focus public attention on or 
create new interest for the in- 
dividual establishment? How 
can the medium or small busi- 
ness, neighborhood or mid- 
town store, specialty shop or 
service business set _ itself 
apart from competition in the 
most effective and immediate 
way? A luminous building 
provides a complete answer. 
The architecture is modern, 
but not bizarre. It is color- 
ful but dignified, unusual and 
distinctive, but always appro- 
priate and _ specifically de- 
signed. 

With a luminous building 
you are fully ‘assured of 
original and distinctive design. 


—It doesn't make any difference 
whether the building or store en- 
trance is to be installed in the 
center of a front or at the side, 
luminous structures incorporate 
smart functional designs that 
modernize old buildings and give 
the store a new lease on retail 
business. The smart "Rene™ front 
illustrated below is from the or- 
ganization Luminous Structures, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California— 
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Such a design will fit into the 
individuality and character of 
your business and will identify 
your location, increase your 
prestige, and enhance the at- 
tractiveness and efficiency of 
your window display advertis- 
ing. 

Every type of retail busi- 
ness today finds showmanship 
as necessary as accounting. In 
order to get attention nowa- 
days, merchandise or selling 
methods must be made dra- 
matic for an eye-minded pub- 
lic. Luminous buildings and 
fronts are applicable to all type 
businesses. A luminous build- 
ing provides the necessary 
modern showmanship for the 
great many types of retail 
stores and shops which would 
otherwise be prosaic and ordi- 
nary. This new type front, by 
making the store front or the 


—The modern ‘"Kinney-Levan 
Company" front suggests a de- 
sign technique to be followed in 
the modernization of a furniture 
store front. It doesn't seem to 
matter what the type business, 
a luminous front will draw cus- 
tomers to your store—even if the 
location is out of the regular 
shopping district. The luminous 
quality of the front cannot help 
but "pull" attention. The design 
of the "Kinney-Levan Company" 
front is by Wilbur Henry Adams 
& Associates, Cleveland, Ohio— = a si en es 











entire business place novel and 
interesting, affords a spotlight 
which, lifts the business itself 
out ‘of the commonplace. This 
is a service for individual 
small retail establishments 
which up to now has been at- 
tained only by very large in- 
stitutions. Types of retail or- 
ganizations using luminous 
fronts at the present time in- 
clude: department stores, 
clothing stores, drug stores, 
grocery stores, meat markets, 
dairies and delicatessens, bak- 
eries, restaurants, confection- 
ers, hardware stores, haber- 
dasheries, hat and shoe stores, 
specialty and dress shops, 
beauty shops, dry cleaners, 
florists, automobile salesrooms, 
gas and service stations. All 
of these are highly competi- 
tive businesses. 





—The specialty shop must come 
in for a certain amount of con- 
sideration where luminous fronts 
are considered. The design by 
Luminous Structures, Inc., Los 
Angeles, California, for “Barton” 
suggests a smart application of 
the luminous design principles as 
applied to the specialty store. 
Even the chain store is adapting 
luminous store fronts as most ap- 
propriate for modern business re- 
quirements— 
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Do You Ering the Display 
into the Store? 


Retail display consideration is too often 
confined to windows with the interior of 
the store, at the real “Point-of-Sale” left to 
get by in the best manner possible. Too 
often the interior display is left to the dis- 
play ability of the clerks in the department 
—when display usualy means a “piling up” 
of merchandise; or if the merchandise to 
be featured at the “Point-of-Sale” consists 
of more bulky goods, the arrangement around 
the department results in several figures or 
stands of fabric or counter display of mer- 
chandise. Such display of goods cannot be 
considered successful in any sense of the 
word; such display of goods means that the 
store isn’t taking advantage of the tremen- 
dous sales medium available in the store 
or that the store doesn’t permit the display 
staff to control the displays of the interior 





DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTS FOUR 
INTERIOR DISPLAY PRESENTA- 
TIONS THAT BROUGHT BUSINESS 
INCREASES LAST YEAR TO FOUR 
WIDELY SEPARATED AMERICAN 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


or that the display staff isn’t capable of 
proper interior display. 

When the display staff is capable of interior 
display—and we don’t know of a display 
staff that isn’t—and is given the opportun- 
ity and the materials with which to create 
and produce effective display arrangements, 
the resulting displays not only draw favor- 
able attention to the department in which 


the display is made and the merchandise of 
which the display is made but increased sales 
result. Of course, it takes an increased dis- 
play staff to service the interior display 
most appropriately, but with increased sales 
—the direct result of such planning—the ad- 
dition of several men to the display staff 
will prove tremendously profitable. 

The most successful interior display al- 
ways results when the display head has 
complete charge of interior displays or when 
the interior and window display heads co- 
operate in the installation of window and 
interior displays. It stands to reason that 
a window and interior display plan is most 
successful when the interior display brings 
the window into the store where it is again 
presented for customer appreciation of mer- 
chandise. The windows are seen before the 
customer can visit the department where the 
merchandise is displayed for sale; how much 
more effective the “Point-of-Sale” apprecia- 
tion if the interior display again presents 
the window technique of the merchandise. 

During the past year the most successful 
retail merchandise promotions have resulted 
when the store has presented effective win- 
dow and interior display of the merchandise. 
We present several such successful presen- 
tations for your consideration in this article, 
and we hope our readers will refer to the 
window displays of goods presented in our 
January issue for complete appreciation of 
the merchandise tie-up. The manner in 
which effective tie-up of window and inte- 
rior has been achieved will be noteworthy, 
and we suggest your careful study of all 
contributing display effects. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the smart 
interior column display of merchandise pro- 
duced by Samuel Blum, Bloomingdale’s, New 
York City, for a promotion of Mexican dec- 
orative merchandise. The window display 
reproduced in the January issue presents the 
manner in which the merchandise was ar- 
ranged in the window display. The decora- 
tive motif and character of the goods imme- 
diately identifies the interior display with 
the window presentation. The interior dis- 
play is extremely simple in conception and 
construction, but the tie-up of effects is so 
positive and so strong that customer appre- 
ciation is absolute. 

In the smart formal garden display cre- 
ated by E. Dudley Pierce’s display staff, Sib- 
ley, Lindsay and Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
the window display of goods achieved an 
entirely different aspect inasmuch as _ the 
store used the interior promotion to call 
their customers’ attention to the 15th Na- 
tional Flower and Garden Show. Their win- 
dow displays were decorated in such a man- 
ner and with such a positive tie-up of effects 
that customer appreciation of windows, in- 
terior, and Garden Show were certain. In 
the January issue we presented one of Mr. 
Pierce’s window displays merchandised for 

[Continued on page 32] 
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J. A. Melbostad 


J. Allyn Dean 


Samuel Blum 


—That our readers 
may appreciate to 
the fullest extent 
the coordination of 
window and interior 
display, we suggest 
that you refer to E. 
Dudley Pierce's dis- 
play reproduced in 
the January issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD. 
The window display 
shows how Mr. Pierce 
adapted a window 
and interior display 
idea for Sibley, Lind- 
say & Curr Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
from the garden in- 
terior reproduced on 
this page— 


— Display director, 
J. A. Melbostad, 
Rhodes Brothers, Ta- 
coma, Washington, 
believes that the 
window display _ is 
most productive 
when it is the object 
of a forceful interior 
display inside the 
store. The smart in- 
terior display of 
"Kleenex" resulted 
in increased sales 
for Rhodes Bros. dur- 
ing their 3-day Toi- 
letries Sale— 


—DISPLAY WORLD 
readers are certainly 
familiar with the fall, 
1934, silk parade; 
and our readers 
should be familiar 
with display director 
Dean's smart "Silk 
Parade" display—it 
was reproduced in 
the January issue. 
This interior shows 
how Mr. Dean 
achieved a "Silk Pa- 
rade'' atmosphere 
for MacDougall & 
Southwick's, Seattle, 
Washington, interior 
during the fall silk 


event— 


—The smart column 
display reproduced 
on the opposite page 
shows how Samuel 
Blum, display direc- 
tor, Bloomingdale's, 
New York City, 
brought the Mexican 
atmosphere of the 
window displays into 
the store. A repro- 
duction of one of 
the windows appears 
in the January is- 
sue of DISPLAY 
WORLD— 


DISPLAY WORLD 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


America’s New Display 
| Medium 


By E. H. BURDICK 
President, The Diorama Corporation of America 
Chicago, Illinois ; 


Into the business renaissance in the United 
States in the last four years new and ad- 
vanced ideas of advertising, merchandising 
and of direct salesmanship presentation 
have strongly impressed themselves as defi- 
nite forward steps in the constant growth 
of our more successful companies. Single 
factors such as the advent of the radio, 
Chicago's “A Century of Progress” exposi- 
tion and events of similar caliber are pow- 
erful features in the education of the general 
public towards a more beautiful, comprehen- 
sive and straightforward presentation of 
the showmanship of the manufacturer and 
advertising company in portraying the ad- 
vanced advertising and “Point-of-Sale” ma- 
terial for the products in which our grea: 
general population is interested. Keeping 
in step with the gigantic forward progress 
of our companies’ methods of manufacture, 
modes of transportation, improved living 
facilities, of amusement and of the finer 
presentation of those gocds upon which we 
depend for the happy and healthful func- 
tioning of our daily lives, a new, realistic, 
and startlingly successful display medium 
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has been evolved, fulfilling’ the ‘more strin- 
gent requirements of our critical and rap- 
idly advancing public, through the far- 
sighted outlook of some of our leading citi- 
zens of today. This display, embodying the 
combined principles of old mediums of dis- 
play coupled with a new and striking meth- 
od of grouping these old principles, is called 
the “diorama.” 

Not since the origination of the word 
“camouflage” during the World War has 
a word and a new art come from practical 
obscurity into quite general knowledge faster 
than this word “diorama.” 

The word diorama, now classed as an 
illustrious and proven cousin by its now 
overshadowed relatives, the “panorama” and 


—The excellent “diorama” display reproduced 
at bottom of this page shows the application of 
the "diorama" to actual window display use. 
This particular display was a part of the cloth- 
ing exhibit, Armour & Company, Armour build- 
ing, The Century of Progress Exposition. The 
"diorama" exhibits consisted of a series of four 
small 2-foot displays showing the four seasons— 
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“Cyclorama,” derives its name from the 
Greek “to see all.” A pedantic definition 
of the diorama might be, “A representation 
in three dimensions employing the use of 
perspective in modelling, case lighting, and 
painting to give a realistic impression to the 
observer.” Possibly a clearer definition 
might be, “A reproduction in miniature of 
any scene exactly as that actual scene would 
impress the eye of the observer.” Most of 
us can remember the old stereoscopic views 
that were such a popular after-dinner en- 
tertainment in our homes twenty years ago. 
The Diorama imparts to the eye of the ob- 
server this type of impression without the 
use of any outside influences other than the 
visual powers of the eye and the diorama 
itself. 

Although throughout the United States 
there have in the past been a scattered few 
examples of dioramas in their experimental 
stage (mostly in museums in the form of 
habitat scenes), the credit for first acquaint- 
ing the American showman with the un- 
bounded possibilities of this new and inter- 
esting type of display is justly given to the 
officials of “A Century of Progress,” but 
recently closed in Chicago. These officials, 
when the plans for this great World’s Fair 
were still in their infancy, realized that the 
public that would visit this exposition would 
insist upon a newer and more interesting 
type of exhibit than had been shown in the 
past. The gigantic strides in public accep- 
tance or rejection of products and methods 
of displays, prompted World’s Fair officials 
to make a special trip abroad and to the 
leading centers of the United States in an 
endeavor to find a medium of display which 
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they could use as a basis for exhibits. As 
a consequence of this extensive trip the dio- 
rama was decided upon as a medium of dis- 
play that would entirely fit the title of “A 
Century of Progress” and would serve as a 
basic display medium that they could con- 
scientiously recommend as a basis of display 
for their exhibitors. Experts were brought 
from Europe to educate the American artists 
and craftsmen in the construction of these 
interesting three-dimensional displays that 
have met such instantaneous and_ over- 
whelming success in England, France, and 
Germany in their various exhibitions, trade 
shows, museums, window displays, and as 
a comprehensive and successful sales kit 
for the salesmen of their outs‘anding cor- 
porations. 





—The "diorama" exhibit reproduced at the 
top of the page shows how successfully the 
reproduction of buildings and exterior ef- 
fects can be achieved. The building group 
reproduces the National Cash Register 
plant—a 10-foot “diorama” display— 


—Reproduced on the left is a “diorama” ex- 
hibit produced for the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company exhibit, General Exhibits build- 
ing, Century of Progress Exposition. Note 
the faithful reproduction of small objects, 
and the complete realism of scene— 


—The “Wagon Pedlar’ is but one of a se- 
ries of ten “dioramas” built for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, for their special display 
at the Century of Progress Exposition show- 
ing “The History of Merchandise." The "di- 
oramas" were 7 feet 6 inches in size— 














damental principles underlying the reproduc- 
tion in realistic detail of the many manu- 
facturing processes or historical and educa- 
tional scenes, and the direct benefit to the 
exhibitor of such exhibition are strengthen- 
ing factors in the argument that the diorama 
medium of display will become a permanent 
basis for showmanship in the future. 
Other reasons for the continued and even 
greater success of the diorama medium lies 
in the fact that all display is turning toward 
third dimension. Our window displays, that 
in the past have had no relief, are now turn- 


[Continued on page 30] 





Many leading companies and exhibitors 
at “A Century of Progress” realized imme- 
diately the unlimited possibilities of this 
type of exhibit and as a consequence, the 
more than forty million visitors at this a eae a 
World’s Fair became intensely interested in 
this type of showmanship and were, in re- Ga aan 
turn for their interest, added to the prospec- Rai fs of Da j 
tive customers of these exhibiting companies. ‘ 7 | _ 

There are many reasons, the writer feels, ' Wi 
for the continued success of the diorama Lies c 
medium of display in commercial lines and 
as a fundamental basis for future display 
work of all types, in that the need for a 
realistic, self-explanatory display is univer- 
sal. Every organization of any type or size 
has at some time the need to portray to the 
public their story. The unlimited scope of 
the subject matter which can be portrayed in 
diorama form, no matter how complicated 
or how simple the detail may be, the fun- 
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American Displays Have 
Gone to °°AL” 


DISPLAY WORLD may well be proud 
of the achievements of American display- 
men in perfecting an American display. We 
were among the first to point out the many 
advantages to be accrued by American dis- 
play by simplifying merchandise presenta- 
tional methods. American displaymen were 
laboring under the delusion that the more 
complicated the display the better the win- 
dow presentation. With the appearance and 
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exploitation of “Continental” displays the 
exact opposite of that idea became apparent. 
With Continental displays the rule to follow 
is simplicity of presentation with bold copy 
and attention-attracting devices to dominate 
the theme of the display. 

American displaymen were quick to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of the Continental 
display. In fact, displaymen like Ray W. 
Parks, Leavitt Stores Incorporated, Man- 
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chester, N. H., T. Willard Jones, Phelps 
Shoe Company, Shreveport, La., A. J. Roe- 
der, The Wm. H. Block Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Bernard Himes, Lipman Wolfe 
& Company, Portland, Oregon, and many 
others too numerous to mention, soon out- 
stripped our feeble efforts to point the way 
by establishing their own rules of simplified 
display. Some displaymen refused to ac- 
knowledge these new window ideas, but all 
were quick to appreciate that a new order 
of display had been born and whether it 
was appreciated or recognized the fact that 
the displayman had to “brush-up” his pres- 
entational technique has made possible, we 
feel, the tremendous strides so apparent in 
American display this past year. But enough 
of that. We have literally talked ourselves 
Continental in the face these past twelve 
months. Now, before we get very far into 
the new year, we propose to throw a new 
set of display ideas in the way of every ag- 


INSTITUTION "AL" 


gressive American displayman just to see 
what will happen during the year. 


We can well say: “American displays 
have gone to ‘AL,’” but it’s the “AL” of 
continental, coustructional, presentational 
institutional, and functional displays to be 
considered. We plan, in our monthly articles 
on background and display work, to concen- 
trate on the various phases of display work 


so evident in these displays. We don’t ex-. 


pect the displayman to acquire the apprecia- 
tion of these new mediums that we have 
come to exploit as rapidly as he has’ ac- 
quired an understanding of the continental 
method. Yet these five display ideas are all 
interlocked so far as execution and display 
of merchandise is concerned. It doesn’t 
matter whether the individual displayman 
prefers to continue merchandising his front 


FUNCTION "AL" 


by means of continental methods or whether 
he chooses to experiment with more modern 
forms of display expression, if he develops 
simplicity of merchandise presentation he 
will be using certain of these modern meth- 
ods whether he wants to or not. The sooner 
he develops a modern display technique the 
quicker his display will express modernism 
of presentational methods. 


We will confine our consideration of these 
new display methods to a brief considera- 
tion of each technique. As each month’s 
background displays appear we will en- 
deavor to point out the different develop- 
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ments and considerations of the various type 
backgrounds. Appreciation for each type 
display will come as the displayman him- 
self, with the aid of these articles and The 


CONTINENT "AL" 


Window Display Manual, gains an under- 
standing of true display fundamentals. 

As we have already commented on conti- 
nental displays we will not give that method 
of display any further mention. Needless 
to say, continental displays nor any other 
type presentations can hope to be merchan- 
dised successfully until the displayman has 
a true appreciation of display angles, line 
and form of displays, balance, contrast, set- 
up fundamentals, height of display and other 
such contributing fundamentals. 

In “constructional” displays we find win- 
dows in which decorative effects are ob- 
tained by making use of the bold construc- 
tional forms of which the background is 
made. Constructional effects appear in every 
display pictured with this article, but a dis- 
play cannot be considered true construc- 


CONSTRUCTION "AL" 


tional if it utilizes any of the other methods 
of modernism suggested in these displays. 

“Presentational”’ displays may well be con- 
sidered “advertisement adaptations.” The 
advertisement inspiring the particular dis- 
play illustrated with this presentational dis- 
play was from a B. Altman, New York city, 
advertisement. The form of display back- 
ground effects are true constructional in na- 
ture but by the introduction of the cut-out 
figures and the reproduction of the adver- 
tisement idea the display becomes presenta- 
tional in idea and conception. 

With “institutional” displays the form of 
the display is usually constructional in con- 
ception, yet by the addition of decorative 
background effects, background copy, and 
other such methods of decorative display, 
and by confining the display to an institu- 


PRESENTATION "AL" 


tional event, the presentation becomes insti- 
tutional in nature. Remove the copy and 
the ear cut-out and the display is construc- 
tional. 

The “functional” display is mighty diffi- 
cult to describe, yet we will venture to pre- 
dict that it will soon become America’s dis- 
play contribution.to display posterity. The 
display suggested this month suggests con- 
structionalism inasmuch as several construc- 
tional forms are suggested in the display, 
but the true difference between construc- 
tional and functional displays lies in the 
functional nature of the backgrounds. When 
we speak of a functional display we mean 
functional in the true sense of the word. 
Functional displays perform many duties. 
While they appear in a certain guise one 
week their next appearance presents an en- 
tirely different aspect. The functional dis- 
play pictured here can appear in no less than 
several dozen different arrangements—which 
should explain the functional nature of this 
type display. 
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The New Jisson’s 


On September 25, 1934, the Sisson Broth- 
ers-Welden Company department store in 
Ringhamton, New York, completed extensive 
improvements which makes it one of the 
most outstanding retail establishments in the 
State of New York and has been hailed by 
visiting merchants and laymen as being a 
real asset to the community. 

From a one-room shop stocked with fancy 
groceries, notions and general merchandise, 
to an eight-story building with floor space 
of nearly 50,000 square feet, and with more 
than 200 employes, is the history of the Sis- 
son Bros.-Welden store, established in the 
1840’s by B. F. Sisson I, and still conducted 
under the management of descendants of the 
founder. 

It is a history which has taken about 90 
years in the making, a history which began 
when Binghamton was a village of only a 
little more than 2,000 in population, a history 
of local pioneering in the general merchan- 
dise field and later in the drygoods and gen- 
eral department store fields, and one which 
is replete with good fortune, misfortune 
threugh fires and other causes, and one 
which has survived the four wars and sev- 
eral depressions through which the United 
States has gone in nearly five decades. 

The history of the Sisson Bros.-Welden 
store began when Benjamin F. Sisson, hardy 
pioneer of old New England stock, came to 
Binghamton in 1842 as a cabinetmaker—with 
the “munificent fortune” of $1,050, decided 
that the then village had likelihood of be- 
coming a fair-sized town, and established 
his business here in a modest way. 

The stock at this store consisted of gro- 
ceries, a little calico and gingham, a few 
shoes, and some other drygoods and “no- 








By EDWARD E. O'DONNELL 
Sisson Brothers-Welden Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





E. E. O'Donnell 


tions.” Over the entrance to this store 
there was a sign—‘Groceries and Yankee 
Notions.” Inside was a placard which read 
—‘“Cash Paid for All Farm Produce.” 

In these two legends there is found much 
of the story of the early years of the Sisson 
store. It satisfied the modest needs of the 
young and straggling—but constantly grow- 
ing village. In exchange for the groceries 
purchased by the farmers and villagers the 
store would take in exchange a barrel of 
potatoes, a few bushels of onions, baskets 
of eggs, crocks of butter, and other articles 
of produce. 

Those were the days of “barter.” There 
wasn’t as much money in circulation in 
those times as in later years. They also 
were the days of credit. Cash ‘sales were 
far more rare than in later years, or of the 
present when practically everything is sold 
on a cash basis except to those who pay 
their accounts periodically, or on a monthly 
basis, by check. 





In 1848, due to the growth of the business 
and a desire to locate it nearer to the center 
of the business section of the village, Mr. 
Sisson purchased a property near State and 
Court streets, near the present store, located 
and reestablished the business there. It was 
in that year that Oliver A. Sisson, a brother, 
joined him as a partner. The firm name was 
changed to B. F. and O. A. Sisson, the stock 
of general merchandise was sold and the 
brothers decided to restrict the business to 
a full line of drygoods. 

Trade was good at the start and the busi- 
ness continued to prosper. Then came a 
calamity. Fire destroyed the building and 
stock. Only one showcase was saved—and 
that was empty. It was on a hot night in 
August, 1862. 

Although the fire proved to be a dire mis- 
fortune to the Sissons they decided to re- 
build immediately, and erected a_ building 
that became known for years as the “Granite 
Block.” This was a four-story structure, 
with outer walls of granite. 

The new store was opened two years later 
—in 1864. Reconstruction had been carried 
on during the darkest days of the Civil War 
—marked by Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, 
and the epoch-making battle of Gettysburg, 
in early July, 1863. Confidence in the future, 
despite signs of discouragement at the time, 
was marked in those days in the business, as 
at present. 

Fire visited the store a second time and 
on that occasion came during the height of 
the holiday business, on December 21, 1871. 
The loss was said to have been more than 
$75,000. For the second time in the history 
of the establishment the firm had to rebuild 


—In the 'Vogue" display reproduced on the 
opposite page we present a neat, formal 
presentation of two velvet creations. Proper 
accessories appear in the display. The back- 
ground is in three shades of duvetyne— 


—The "From Harper's Bazaar" display fea- 
tured cosmetics. The window background 
consisted of an advertisement blow-up, while 
the merchandise was the products of prom- 
inent cosmetics manufacturers represented 
in the September issue of Harper's Bazaar. 
The window caused much favorable com- 
ment, and increased sales— 


—''Pyraheels” were featured in a special 
display at Sisson's during the Centennial of 
Binghamton. A full page advertisement was 
used in connection with the display. The 
five photographic reproductions show the 
various ways in which the average "heels" 
of shoes are disfigured. The display was 
very successful— 


—Men's wear was presented in a series of 
new window displays with special back- 
grounds of corrugated material. The back- 
grounds were done in three fall shades. A 
mechanical display was used in connection 
with the "Llambak" presentation— 
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its store building, and restock its shelves 
with merchandise. 

With the experience of two disastrous fires 
in the earlier periods of its history, the addi- 
tion was planned as a strictly fireproof struc- 
ture. Also, when the addition was con- 
structed, the older building, fronting on 
Court street, was reconstructed, and made as 
fireproof as possible. A _ steel framework 
was placed therein, to carry a prospective 
four stories more which the company plans 
to erect within a few years. 

When the Court street section of the store 
was rebuilt the old granite walls were re- 
moved and were replaced with tapestry 
brick, to harmonize with outer walls of the 
addition. Filling in of the old canal, fol- 
lowing its closing in the 1870’s, brought the 
development of State street, thereby giving 
the store a large amount of additional space 
for window display purposes. 

And now, with many of its departments 
relocated and decorated, along with many 
new fixtures and furnishings on display, the 
Sisson Bros.-Welden store keeps pace with 
modern merchandising. Outstanding among 
the many improvements is the new “mar- 
bleoid” floor laid on the main floor. This 
type of floor, chosen by the store manage- 
ment because of its durability, appearance, 
strength, and freedom from “squeaks” or 
other bad features, is nearly 1% inches thick 
and has qualities that will withstand heavy 
and constant usage over a period of many 
years. 

A second improvement and change is the 
new luncheonette, which has been placed in 
the downstairs store. With all the latest 
equipment and furnishings, and decorated in 
a combination of modern and Egyptian mo- 
tifs, the new tearoom is far more attractive 
than the old one, located on the main floor. 

Space made available on the main floor 
by relocation of the tearoom has been given 
over to the silk lingerie department, which 
was removed from the fourth floor. The 
change was made for the greater conveni- 
ence of patrons and to provide more space 
for a better arrangement and display of 
goods. 

Another change which the management be- 
lieves will better serve the convenience of 
patrons is the placement of counters and 
other fixtures on each floor of the first four 
floors, to provide long aisles running length- 
wise along the building, instead of the old 
aisles, which ran in the opposite direction. 


This rearrangement will make it much 
more convenient for patrons and others to 
reach the elevators at the north end of the 
store and. will be of further value in going 
from one department to another, it was 
pointed out. The older arrangement of 
“crosswise” aisles was discarded as being 
somewhat inconvenient and more or less 
confusing. 

Other improvements on the main floor of 
the store include relocation of the informa- 
tion department and lending library, instal- 
lation of many new fixtures—all of which 
are in walnut; new display cases, new effects 
in lighting and in electrical fixtures, general 
redecoration of walls, pillars, and ceiling, 
and new walnut pilasters and cornices on 
all fixtures and cases, to harmonize with the 
new cases and other fixtures. The neckwear 
department on this floor also has been re- 


[Continued on page 31] 
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The New Rosenblath’s 


By T. WILLARD JONES 
Shreveport, La. 


With the opening of the new and modern 
Rosenblaths, Shreveport, La., an entirely dif- 
ferent display technique was necessary. The 
new store front with its deep blue glass and 
chromium decorations demanded a merchan- 
dise presentation method as modern as the 
store itself. With chromium being used in 
such abundance—for bulkheads, name-plate, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx trade-mark, win- 
dow frames, frames for frosted glass ceiling 
panels and other such uses—it was decided 
to use silver moulding and chromium letters 
for window background decoration and win- 
dow display copy, price and window name- 
plates. A complete coordination of decora- 
tive effects was desired, and by introducing 
silver moulding on the window backgrounds 
as well as introducing a new type window 
fixture with chromium bases observer appre- 
ciation of the ensembled effect was instan- 
taneous. 

All window display lighting was achieved 
by an indirect method. The lighting reflec- 
tors were hung in the false ceiling, with the 
reflectors and lights being concealed by the 
frosted glass panels. The windows them- 
selves are 15 feet long, 6 feet deep, 5 feet 
8 inches high with the floor line 22 inches 
from the sidewalk line. The window floors 
and backgrounds were left unfinished. The 
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window floors were covered with natural col- 
ored cork. A curved, movable background 
covered with traton furnishes the display at- 
mosphere for the opening merchandise pres- 
entations. The curved backgrounds are in- 
terchangeable, with one side being finished 
white, the other side being finished in light 
tan. 

After the opening display presentations a 





series of plain crash-covered panels were 
introduced for the display and ensembling 
of merchandise. These panels being very 
flexible enable the displayman to effect many 
striking presentational trims in which the 
merchandise is featured in an original man- 
ner. The displayman reading this article 


—The exterior display reproduced at the 
top shows the new Rosenblath's. The front 
is done in dark blue glass and chromium 
steel. The windows are 6 feet deep and I5 
feet long. .All window lighting is indirect— 


—Clothing is displayed in a very modern 

manner at Rosenblath’s. Smart merchan- 

dise effects are achieved by ensembling 

the merchandise and accessories and then 

introducing the merchandise in the display 
in a neat angular fashion— 
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and studying the several different displays 
reproduced will soon appreciate the tremen- 
dous scope and possibilities of the new win- 
dow technique introduced in Rosenblath’s 
displays. Simplicity is the primary funda- 
mental in the design and decoration of the 
displays. 

Let us devote a little study to this new 
display technique. Let us try to understand 
and appreciate the line, order, and form of 
the displays that the ideas may be devoloped 
for other lines of goods. The mere fact that 
Rosenblath’s have been among the first to 
employ this new method of merchandise ar- 
rangement is no sign that other displaymen 
need not apply the same principles of deco- 
ration and arrangement for their own par- 
ticular displays. It doesn’t matter whether 
the merchandise to be presented is men’s 
wear or ready-to-wear, gift goods or shoes, 
books or groceries, the principles of display 
arrangement so obvious in the displays can 
be applied to any line or merchandise. 


The first principle to be appreciated is the 
principle of line. By line I mean the line of 
the display; the angles used in the presen- 
tation of the merchandise as well as the 
background and contributing decorative ef- 
fects. Let us study several of the displays. 
In the shirt presentation, notice how the 
background copy panel has been placed flat 
against the window background; how a nar- 
row panel, of the same length as the copy 
panel, has been placed on an angle with the 
copy panel and at the bottom of the panel 
for the display of shirts on boards. Notice, 
also, how the shirts on stands have been 
placed on the same line as the copy panel, 
and how the general line or angle of the 
shirts on the background panel, shirt stands, 
and window floor all follow the line and 
angle of the display. 


In the hat display we have just reversed 
the general line of the display by changing 
the angle of the background panel and ar- 
ranging the line and angles of the merchan- 
dise and copy panels and hat stands to con- 
form with the line of the display. One might 
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—Study the balance, the angles, the per- 
spective, and the composition principles 
introduced in the hat display. This new 
presentational technique is used in every 
window presentation at Rosenblath's. Copy 
and prices are introduced with metal 
chromium letters and figures— 


—The shirt display suggests but another 

of the very many display arrangement 

possibilities available when the display- 

man uses geometrical rhythm and bal- 

ance; such displays are beautiful in their 
simplicity— 


15 





well say that the hat display is the exact 
reverse of the shirt presentation. 

The clothing presentation is a little more 
complicated — meaning line of display ap- 
preciation, as three angles have been intro- 
duced—but the student of display will soon 
appreciate the angular fundamentals govern- 
ing the arrangement of the merchandise 
presentation. The two suits on forms on the 
left of the display are on the same line, while 
the suit on the right is on the direct opposite 
line. The pants of the two suits on the left 
are on still another angle, but the general 
line of the display is parallel with the back 
ground of the window and arranged in 
straight line down the center of the display. 


In forming a true appreciation of the 
angles employed in the presentation of the 
suits the displayman must first understand 
the importance of angles in the display in 
their relation to the proper arrangement of 
the goods. The displayman should watch 
the angular arrangement of his displays and 
should correct poor angles just as soon as 
possible. In the shirt and hat display the 
general line of the displays allows the use 
of but one angle—although the displayman 
will appreciate that two different angles 
have been employed in the presentations. 
The angle of the hat display presents the 
merchandise on the background board and 
the three hats on the window floor on the 
same angle, the three hats on the stands do 
not follow the general line of the display— 
although they may well have been so ar- 
ranged—but face straight front, or on 2 line 
or parallel with the side of the window. The 
shirts in the shirt presentation all follow the 
same line of arrangement. 

Before giving any further consideration to 
angles, the reader should appreciate that but 
four angles should be used by the display- 
man in his displays. One angle will parallel 
the window background, one angle will par- 
allel the side of the window, one angle will 
be a direct right angle to the side of the 
window or background, with the fourth 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Contemporary American 
Industrial Art 


Freedom of expression is essential to the 
growth of style, but even freedom must bow 
to good sense and good manners — terms 
which Matthew Arnold would call reason 
and culture. We who believe in modern art 
have until lately contended that the so- 
called modern style (we say “contemporary” 
at the Metropolitan museum) was still a 
promising adolescent which did not excel in 
either of these qualities, but which neverthe- 
less with the courage of inexperience and 
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the enthusiasm of young vigor pleaded its 
case most convincingly. The museum has on 
many occasions given opportunities for this 
new force to try out its strength and display 
its grace. We may say with confidence that 
in this, the thirteenth of our exhibitions of 
American industrial art, the good sense— 
that is, the strength and reason—of modern- 
ism in design is fully demonstrated, and the 
promise of good manners—which is its grace 
and culture—has been kept faithfully and 
without bluster. 

As in the style cycles which so long have 
duplicated historical forms we often found 
“speech too learned for its latitude,” so in 
the modern style we watched for many years 
what seemed to be the antics of numerous 
“slightly flavored mediocrities.” These ex- 
pressions were set down by Dr. Holmes as 
the pronouncement of his breakfast table 
autocrat. But the museum assumes no such 


By RICHARD F. BACH 
Metropolitan Museum 


New York City 


role, not even that of arbiter; it essays no 
more than to present the facts of design to- 
day and the enterprise of today’s thoughtful 
experiment as an earnest of the facts of de- 
sign of tomorrow—the one for record, the 
other for faith. And in repeated ventures 
is has been our good fortune to observe the 
definite shaping of this modern style, in a 
way to help give it shape, and so to realize 
the response in the “filaments of taste’— 
another fine expression of Dr. Holmes’s con- 
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noting for us not only conductors of acute 
feeling but also sources of brilliance and 
warmth. 

The prototype of this exhibition was held 
five years ago, in a period of lush prosper- 
ity when elegance was thought purchasable. 
The present exhibition has been designed 
and produced in a time of depression and 
economic stress when integrity of design is 
worth more than exuberance and when any 
purchase implies a need. 

The difference between the past and the 
present economic scene is easily realized, 
for we have all lived through the period of 
transition. Referring this specifically to the 
industries only one point need be noted: 
while it was once possible to finance the pro- 
duction of special pieces out of a margin of 
ready money, 
must carry a promise of marketability, for 
there is no margin to finance flights into 


now every piece exhibited . 


the unknown. For us, in this exhibition, the 
situation has salutary aspects; despite diffi- 
culties far in excess of those presented by 
any earlier exhibition in the series, we have 
the assurance that without deep conviction 
on the part of all participating there would 
have been no team and therefore no game. 

So, then, this exhibition stands for quan- 
tity production, a term much used to mean 
mass production. More properly “quantity 
production” signifies a point of view and 
an economic procedure based on a general 
acceptance of identical designs, with the 
advantages, of course, of speed of delivery, 
lower price, uniformity, precision, and gen- 
eral availability. The concept is better ex- 
pressed in the words “serial manufacture.” 

A given object and a single duplicate pro- 
duced by the same means will cost about the 
same. A continuance of the series brings 
other considerations into the picture. Serial 
reproduction of the pattern causes the pro- 
ducer to anticipate, or, if you like, to budget 


—On the left: Living room. William Les- 
caze, architect. The general setting and in- 
dividual objects designed by William Les- 
caze and produced by the following firms: 
Metal furniture, Garland Furniture Co.; 
leather chair coverings, Blanchard Bros. & 
Lane; drapery fabrics, L. C. Chase & Co.; 
curtain fabrics, Celanese Corp. of America; 
carpet, The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc.; 
mantel, Jacobson & Co.; walls, sheetrock by 
United States Gypsum Co., covered with 
Sanitas by Standard Textile Products Co.; 
Sunflex paint on walls and ceiling by Craf- 
tex Co.; lighting, Century Lighting Equip- 
ment., Inc.— 


his costs, his movements, his time. In other 
words, serial manufacture implies and re- 
quires a specialized organization, not only 
of process but also of design, for the design 
itself must be construed as a model. 

In producing a simple object of daily use, 
such as a skillet, an electric light bulb, a 
coin, a pencil, a chain-store teacup, you 
have mass production in its ordinary form, 
a quantity of quantities, requiring machin- 
ery of unlimited power and incredible speed. 
When the production schedule may call for 
76,000 dozen teacups per day, that is mass 
production, At the other end of the scale, 
in the manufacture of good furniture the 
number may drop to twenty-five, to six, even 
to one at a time, with comparable figures 
in other fields. Actual numbers are not nec- 
essary to establish a definition of quantity 
production; only the design or form of du- 
plication is essential. One phase is repre- 
sented by objects produced singly but from 
molds, forms, patterns, dies, and other con- 
trolling devices which we have been told are 
the ruination of our culture (a parlor dis- 
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tribe which the facts have laughed to scorn) ; 
i another phase is represented by the strictly 

limited edition, which allows for a much 
: greater degree of handwork—that is, the 
4 manual revision and finishing of the mechan- 
ical product. It is no longer true that quan- 
tity production is the antithesis of crafts- 





—View showing central gallery unit, north 
wall. View looks into “Room for a Lady," 
designed by Eliel Saarinen, architect. Gen- 
eral setting and individual objects designed 
by Eliel Saarinen, unless otherwise noted, 
and produced by the following firms and 
individuals: .Furniture, Robert W. Irwin Co.; 
coverings, rug, curtain material, and cush- 
ions, Cranbrook Looms. Walls, sheetrock 
by United States Gypsum Co., covered with 
Sanitas by Standard Textile Products Co. 
Sunflex paint on walls and ceiling by Craf- 
tex Co. Lighting by Frink Corporation. Sil- 
ver pieces, International Silver Co.— 
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man production, for conditions of manufac- 
ture have changed. 

Our exhibition shows all the elements of 
modern craftsmanship, but under the general 
proviso that quantity is the gauge. So one 
may find here a rug that is the first of its 
pattern and a plate that is one of many 
thousands. But all are new, newly designed, 
newly made; many will be offered to the 
public in the shops during the exhibition 
period, and many others are first models, 
which public approval of the exhibition may 
cause to be produced in volume. 

As to the objects themselves, they all fall 
in the home-furnishings field. They are the 
work of no less than 237 manufacturers and 
designers, a sizable army to marshal; in 
geographic distribution they reach from 
Maine to California and touch all the indus- 
trial states. 

The method of procedure in preparing the 
exhibition has been somewhat like that fol- 
lowed in the equally important showing of 
1929. It differs significantly in several re- 
spects, not the least being adherence to the 
quantity viewpoint. The exhibition require- 
ments are the most severe that we have ever 
set: all entries of new design and shown 
here for the first time, all American designed 
and American made. 

Because of the number of designers rep- 
resented, a quick tour of the gallery brings 
a staccato reaction. More leisurely inspec- 
tion reveals:-many varied interpretations of 











—View looking east into the gallery. Gen- 
eral setting, consisting of public space sur- 
rounded by room schemes and other groups, 
designed by Paul Philippe Cret, except as 
otherwise noted, with the collaboration of 
the following firms: General Lighting, Sil- 
vray Lighting Co. Fabric ceiling, Charles 
H Kenney Studios. Doorways, display case, 
Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Inc. Fabric, 
Edward Maag, Inc. Porcelains, Frank Gra- 
ham Holmes, Lenox, Inc. Glass, Corning 
Glass Works— 
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an irresistible trend toward style, the force 
of the movement softened by buoyant assur- 
ance, 

On the basis of a general plan representing 
a feasible disposition for the gallery of spe- 
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cial Exhibitions (now familiar to many sim- 
ply as D 6) twenty architects and other 
designers were invited to prepare room 
schemes and other group arrangements; the 
industrial product, however, was the chief 
consideration and the room scheme simply 
a convenient mode of display. The design- 
ers constituted a cooperating committee, 
which functioned in three groups  corre- 
sponding to the three major divisions of the 
gallery. These groups met frequently and 
in most friendly and cooperative spirit played 
the game of give and take until the proje 
took shape. The museum then invited sy oa 
facturers to collaborate by producing 
instailing the more than one thousand {c 
jects in the exhibition. 
To acknowledge 
members of the cooperating committee in 
the measure of its value to the exhibition is 
impossible. The exhibition speaks for itself, 
a testimonial to their good will and a com- 







the assistance of the Ait full of fish 3 are 


mendation of their labor. With us these 
valiant spirits have been clearing the road. 
Among them are some of that advance 
guard, our cooperating committee of 1929. 
Indeed the modern style may yet have its 
conservatives and its radicals. On one thing, 
however, they will agree: that the formula 
is still to be found, though the problem no 
longer is an enigma. Perhaps in this exhi- 
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Reprinted with permission from the Bulle- 
tin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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An Adaptable Window 
Display Background 





Meier and Frank Company, Portland, Oregon 


It is a comparatively simple. matter. for 
the window displayman to design and build 
a lovely background for an opening presen- 
tation. The fields of design and decoration 
are wide and varied, and whether the artist 
adapts a certain decorative design to fit his 
own requirements or creates his own art for 
his display if he applies correct principles 
of design his finished display is certain to 
be lovely. But the job of window display 
decoration isn’t always as simple as that. 
The window display artist is often faced 
with the problem of designing a background 
for an opening display that must fit every 
merchandise promotional display presenta- 
tion for a period of several months—some- 
times an entire year—and the decorative 


—The blueprint, reproduced below, of the 
Tennent Fall Opening presentation, shows 
the detail and construction work necessary 
in the design and installation of the win- 
dow display pictured on the opposite page. 
Certain constructional features have been 
worked out in full size on the blueprint, 
but as our readers can appreciate, these 
features are naturally reduced in our re- 
production of the blueprint— 


design for the opening background which 
the display artist considers so appropriate 
proves to be entirely unsatisfactory for the 
window events to follow the opening dis- 
play. 

The most satisfactory window background 
display, therefore, is the background that 
proves to be the most adaptable. The back- 
ground that accentuates smart formal fash- 
ions for the opening display is often a back- 
ground that fails in every respect when an- 
niversary or dollar day sale merchandise is 
presented in the window. The window dis- 
play background must be utilitarian if the 
background is to serve best the period of its 
appearance. If the background isn’t utili- 
tarian and can’t be adapted for the many 
displays to appear in front of it, then it has 
failed in its first requirement. The display- 
man will do well to consider not the open- 
ing but the displays to follow the opening 
presentation if the backgrounds are to 
achieve their greatest efficiency. 

Let us consider the window display back- 
ground featured with this article for a mo- 
ment; let us consider the simplicity of line 
and form of the background as it is adapted 
for different displays. It is the utter plain- 


ness of the display that makes it so adapt- 
able for various merchandise events and 
lines of goods. In fact, this particular back- 
ground has proved to be one of the most 
adaptable of the many displays designed 
and installed for a Meier & Frank Company 
opening. 

For the opening presentation but two gar- 
ments were shown. Both garments were 
coats, and accentuated as they were with 
concealed lighting and contrasted against 
the utter simplicity of the plain, rich brown 
and copper background, the display had both 
charm and attractiveness. The tall, modern 
bowl on the top of the pedestal was filled 


—The charming Fall Opening display 
shown on the opposite page was one of 
Malcolm J. B. Tennent's most beautiful 
displays. The window background is lovely 
in its simplicity; in fact, the only decora- 
tive note consists not of window back- 
ground effects but of decorative column 
and bowl of fall leaves and garden prod- 
ucts. The severe lines of the background 
achieved great height of display mass 
which gives the window a feeling of spa- 
ciousness— 
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with rich fall autumn leaves and real pump- 
kins and squash—the pumpkins and squash 
were varnished. 

For Christmas this particular background 
was completely changed, yet the actual line 
and form of the background remained in- 
tact. A series of four long panels, the exact 
size of the lateral panels of the large circu- 
lar center panel, were painted to depict an 
old-fashioned Christmas scene; the panels 
were then fastened in place between the cop- 
per bands and a smart Christmas back- 
ground resulted. Merchandise was displayed 
on a series of constructional floor pedestals 
and platforms arranged in modern group- 
ings on either side of the center of the back- 
ground, The Christmas display features all 
types of gift merchandise and ready-to-wear. 

A smart fall sale presentation of ready-to- 
wear appeared in front of the background 
by forming a row of figures placed in the 
display to accentuate the curve of the back- 
ground; approximately twenty-four gar- 
ments were shown in a very attractive man- 
ner. Several bridal displays have been mer- 
chandised in the window with the bride on 
one side of the display and the bridesmaids 
on the other side. Real flowers form an im- 
portant decoration medium in such displays. 

For an interesting display of Southern 
travel merchandise and beach costumes, a 
smart awning effect was secured by using 


the curve of the center panel as the face of 
a building and hanging an awning in the 
display with the awning following the curve 
of the panel. Grass mats and outdoor fur- 
niture were used in the display to help ac- 
centuate and achieve a beach atmosphere. 
Several figures merchandised sport and 
beach fashions, and the figures, needless to 
formed with the general line of the circular 
background. 

During a fall promotion of fabrics a series 
of huge wooden figures were placed in a 
marching position around the curve of the 
background with fabrics draped from the 
figures to the window floor. A spectacular 
display resulted, and it was a display that 
not only attracted tremendous attention but 
a display that sold merchandise. 

The design of the background is neces- 
sarily simple. The blueprint shows the line 
and form of the display to fine advantage. 
The displayman will have no trouble “read- 
ing” the blueprint. Several full-scale 
sketches have been included in the design 
of the background to facilitate the repro- 
duction of the background. The drawing of 
the window floor, shown in the upper left- 
hand corner of the blueprint, shows the gen- 
eral layout of the background as it appeared 
in front of the permanent background. The 
Jarge center panel is flanked on each side by 
five small circular columns. Study the blue- 


print and the window reproduction for com- 
plete appreciation of the ease of installation. 

The elevation drawing of the background 
appears at the top center of the blueprint. 
On paper the background appears extremely 
plain, and unless the displayman can con- 
ceive the finished display a look at the ele- 
vation drawing might well discourage the 
decorator. In fact several men on the staff 
said: “That background isn’t going to look 
like much” when they saw just the blue- 
print drawing. 

The full-scale drawings of the detail work 
involved in the installation of the copper 
staples and copper bands or moulding is in- 
dicated both at the bottom center of the 
blueprint and at the upper right side. The 
ease whereby the display was _ installed 
amazed even the carpenters. The surface of 
all panels was first covered with Dupont 
leather in a rich, warm brown, after which 
the copper moulding and tubes were fastened 
in. place with the copper staples. 

Should any displayman be interested in 
recalling the display background that ap- 
peared in this particular window before the 
background illustrated with this article was 
installed I can refer the reader to the No- 
vember issue of DISPLAY WORLD, pages 
4 and 5. Compare the blueprint drawing; 
the general line and form of the original 
background is identical. 
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Display World's American 
Display Appreciation 

Our Twelfth Annual Display Review is 
now an issue of history. We wish we could 
spare the space to print but a few of the 
many kind and flattering remarks received 
from the profession regarding the issue. 
Space in a thirty-two page display publica- 
tion is truthfully at a premium, and we must 
naturally suffice by saying that our January 
issue not only gave DISPLAY WORLD 
and the field we serve the finest group of 
editorial material it has been our good for- 
tune to receive, but it gave the profession 
the most authoritative and complete consid- 
eration of the aggressiveness of retail, in- 
stallation and national display ever before 
presented. Aniérican display is entering a 
new phase of appreciation! American dis- 
play is bound to ‘prosper! American dis- 
play will lead the sales parade in the com- 
ing year! And DISPLAY WORLD is very 
proud of the smiall part it has been able to 
play in helping to establish the true worth 
of merchandise presentation at the “Point-of- 
Sale.” 
_ .We were unable, because of lack of space 
in the January issue, to present all of the 
many fine retail window displays, installed 
national displays and individual national 
displays that were received. Many of these 
displays will have presentation in special 
articles prepared around the displays in the 
near future; while other displays, because 
of character of presentation, must remain 
unpublished in DISPLAY WORLD. And 
this brings us to still another consideration 
of America’s retail and installation, as well 
as national, displays. 


There Is No Man 


So Good! 
American displays have changed. If the 


reader doesn’t believe the truth of that state- 


DISPLAY WORLD 


ment he need but review the January issue 
of DISPLAY WORLD. American displays 
are developing a new simplicity of presen- 
tation with true appreciation of display de- 
veloping around “displays that merit the 
merchandise.” The old order of display has 
changed, and the displayman that doesn’t 
recognize and appreciate that change may 
well watch his personal display barometer 
during the next few seasons. Good displays 
are so obvious, and blind, indeed, is the dis- 
playman who doesn’t believe the retailer ap- 
preciates the difference between modern and 
old-fashioned display merchandising. There 
are many different types of quality displays, 
and don’t forget that even sale displays have 
quality—in fact, we have seen certain sale 
displays that have rated more in our appre- 
ciation of good merchandise presentation 
than many of the better type displays. The 
line of demarcation between good, bad and 
indifferent displays is wide, but the careful 
observer will appreciate the difference im- 


mediately. The point we wish to touch here 


is: There is no displayman in America so 
good that he can rest upon his laurels. 
There isn’t another profession that demands 
such constant study of “what the other fel- 
low is doing” as display. There isn’t a re- 
tail or an installation displayman anywhere 
that cannot get an “idea” from some other 
window or display or installation man. 

We hope the reader doesn’t asume that we 
are pointing our finger at any one display- 
man in particular. We do not wish to con- 
vey that impression, And yet we hope that 
there isn’t a reader of this editorial that 
considers himself immune. We have the 
opportunity to analyze hundreds of window 
display pictures every year—pictures that 
are received from the acknowledged leaders 
of the profession; we also have the oppor- 
tunity to wonder why many of the pictures 
received were ever photographed. And we 
might as well mention the fact that the large 
store holds no monopoly on good windows; 
many of the better displays received from 
American displaymen during the. past. year 
have come from stores in towns far under 
the 100,000 population mark. And many of 
the better displays have. been executed :by 
displaymen working with little or no dis- 
play budget. 


The Display Must 
Have Order 

The difference between good, bad, and in- 
different window display presentations seems 
to rest more on order of presentation than 
idea. Many of the best displays in our Jan- 
uary issue had backgrounds that were ex- 
tremely simple in design and construction. 
Many of the displays having excellent back- 
grounds had merchandise presentations that 
were far from excellent. The trouble seems 
to rest in the individual displayman’s failure 
to distinguish between order of display and 
display indifference. America has seen far 
too many displays of the careless nature— 
the “put the merchandise in the window and 
let it go at that” system. Concentration of 
display improvement must be placed on 
order if displays are to improve. 

There is rhythm in creative display. There 
is order, line, form, perspective, balance, 
angles, contrast, to say nothing of correct 
merchandise presentation. The displayman 


installing ‘retail or installation displays that 


does not appreciate good display fundamen- 
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tals can no longer consider himself a suc- 
cessful window artist. Where windows are 
merchandised with the idea in mind that a 
certain line of goods is to be presented in a 
window, the display that results is all too 
often of the ordinary, mediocre type. Such 
displays appear in vast numbers on all sides. 
Such displays get by because they are in the 
class of the great majority. 


Order of Merchandise 
Order of Display 

It doesn’t matter whether the display be- 
ing installed is a national or a retail display; 
it must have order of merchandise and order 
of display if it is to be successful. We have 
seen many fine background displays that are 
utterly unfit to merchandise certain goods; 
we have seen background displays that are 
entirely appropriate to merchandise certain 
goods but the goods is so displayed that 
harmony between merchandise and_ back- 
ground is entirely lacking. But it is much 
more apt to be poor merchandise arrange- 
ment than it is poor background conception 
that ruins the display. 

We have often expressed the desire to see 
just what the skyscraper would be like that 
was designed by the average displayman and 
patterned after his ordinary conception of 
geometrical merchandise atrangement. We 
will wager that the resulting building would 
look worse than the wildest futurist design 
for a skyscraper. We can picture windows 
on angles, dormers stuck on the face of the 
building with the only reason for their ap- 
pearence on the building being that several 
dormers were available. We can see one 
face of the building paralleling the street, 
another face built on an angle over the 
building next door; we can picture the con- 
struction materials placed on the exact op- 
posite plane, with the fire-escape running 
around the face of the building about half 
way up rather than confined to a fire tower 
or in a perpendicular manner. 

Our readers will say that no American 
displayman would ever design such a build- 
ing. Of course they wouldn’t. But only be- 
cause they have seen too many good build- 
ing designs by architects that know funda- 
mental building laws’ and appreciate con- 
struction principles: But, if the average 
American displayman had never seen a sky- 
scraper and was asked to design one he 
would apply the same terrible. principles of 
arrangement used in his ordinary merchan- 
dise display arrangements and the building 
we have described would, result. & 


We Have Much 
To Learn . hae es 

If American displaymeti make as much 
progress in the new year that they made in 
the old, we will present a Display Review 
next year that will far outshadow anything 
we have done in the past. Just let display- 
men secure a true appreciation of good prin- 
ciples of design and arrangement and with 
good background construction no group of 
men engaged in the presentation of mer- 
chandise at the “Point-of-Sale” in the world 
will be able to bet them. American dis- 
playmen have plenty of ideas, but it is too 
often the poor execution of the idea that 
ruins the display’s -chances. 

What we have said for the retail display- 
man applies in‘every respéct ‘to the installa- 
tion displaynian. There is’ just as much rea- 
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Only. 2 rclls 


or FLEXTON In THIS 
PATRICK’S DISPLAY! 


é anes complete St. Patrick’s Window Display costs only 
$6.42. It is constructed of 2 roils of Flexton, one light 
green, one white and 12 silver paper rings. It is 6 ft. high, 
212 ft. deep and from 5 ft. to 9 ft. wide depending upon 
the window. No nails, fasteners, wood or paint are re- 
quired. The display can be easily dismantled and stored. 
It weighs but 25 pounds and by removing the 
shamrocks it makes an ideal ‘Spring Back- 
ground.” You can obtain Flexton, Velton and 
Traton through your Paper or Display Ma- 
terial Jobber. He is waiting to serve you— 


and so are we.» » » » » » » 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


KNELTG 


Vl ba Ler ey, - 








son for order in the national window display 
installation as there is for order in the de- 
partment or specialty store display. In- 
stalled displays have improved tremendously 
during the past two years, but merchandise 
arrangement still requires attention. The 
window display material is often good—often 
ordinary—but unless the finished display is 
in complete harmony with the display mate- 
rial the window presentation cannot be con- 
sidered successful. 

National displays, whether lithographed, 
processed or itinerant, need to look to their 
laurels. Entirely too many national displays 
looked like too many other national displays 
in the year just passed. One thing that can 
be said about cigarette displays is: There’s 
a picture of a pretty girl, so it must be a 
cigarette display—but, we ask, what brand? 





Johnson Elected President of 
Chicago Display Club 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Dis- 
play club on January 7 the following officers 
were elected for the current year: Robert 
O. Johnson, Commonwealth Edison Co., pres- 
ident; C. S. Gestrone, Butler Bros., vice- 


president; Richard Peterson, McFarland’s, 
Evanston, secretary; Dallas M. Schulz, 
Windmiller’s, treasurer. J. W. Campbell, 


retiring president, accepted chairmanship of 
the membership committee and will conduct 
an intensive campaign, concentrating first 
efforts on State street. L. W. Dwiggins, 
retiring secretary-treasurer, was appointed 
chairman of the program committee and 


much can be expected in the club’s enter- 
tainment and education features. At this 
meeting there was presented the lantern slide 
lecture by Jack T. Chord, editor DISPLAY 
WORLD, entitled “The Coordination. of 
Window Display and Advertising.” This 
consisted of a group of fifty displays adapted 
from the advertisements of prominent retail 
stores, the slides showing the original ads 
and the ‘displays adapted therefrom. This 
lecture was. enthusiastically received and 
proved of great interest and value to all 
present. This lecture is available to all local 
display clubs. 





Flings Ax at Birth Control 
Window Display 

A church worker at Ridgefield, N. J., was 
arrested today charged with malicious mis- 


chief after she was alleged to have thrown 


an ax through a drug store window where 
a birth control exhibit was on display. This 
township is in the center of an area where 
birth control information is being widely 
disseminated in the face of widespread pro- 
tests from church groups. 





Spring Catalog in Colors 
Issued by Schack 

One of the most complete catalogs issued 
for several years is that just off the press 
showing the spring line of decoratives man- 
ufactured by the Schack Artificial Flower 
Co., Chicago. The book is thirty-two pages 
and completely illustrated in full colors. It 
shows a wide and. varied collection of arti- 





ficial flower decorations, including sprays, 
garlands, festoons, vases, set pieces, decora- 
tive panels, and other decorative materials 
that are widely used today in display pro- 
duction. The catalog indicates the confi- 
dence of this company in the increasing part 
display is to take in aggressive merchandis- 
ing during 1935. A copy of the catalog will 
be sent upon request to the company. 


Brown to Engage in Display 
Business on Coast 

Samuel Brown, who has been associated 
in the display business in the Middle West, 
is now located at 339 S. Detroit street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he plans to engage in 
the same business. He would like to receive 
catalogues of all manufacturers of display 
materials and accessories. 

4% 

Students of New York Display 
School to Install Displays 

The 1935 class of the New York School 
of Display, New York, began sessions on 
January 21 and will continue on Monday 
and Thursday evenings until March 11. The 
course has been lengthened to fifteen lecture 
periods and several very interesting guest 
lecturers are scheduled, supplementing the 
regular classroom lectures given by Mrs. 
Pettit. By arrangement with Rockefeller 
Center, Inc., the students this term will have 
the opportunity of gaining practical experi- 
ence by arranging the wiridow displays in 
the shops of Rockefeller Center. * 
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MOTION 


Sells 
More Goods 


The development of adequate and 
dependable motion units by respon- 
sible firms during the past few years 
has evidenced itself in the calibre 
of display window sales promotion 


throughout the country. 


We have kept apace of these de- 
velopments in our plant and our 
trained men know how to get the 
most effective results from the units 


obtainable. 


Whether it be for window itinerant 
displays, counter displays, booths, 
exhibitions, dioramas or complete 
conventions, write us about your 
problems and we will send you de- 


tailed information without delay. 





LIBMAN-SPANJER 
CORPORATION 


1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Innovation Backgrounds 


By J. M. W. YOST 
Louis DeJonge & Co., New York City 


Any plan that enables one person to change 
the entire window background, color scheme 
or seasonal effect from one extreme to an- 
other in a few minutes and at a cost lower 
than by any other method will prove an in- 
novation to every displayman who wishes 
to show the merchandise to the best advan- 


There are available many decorative pa- 
pers in all kinds of patterns, printed and 
embossed in an unlimited color range, de- 
signs suitable for every season and special 
event in one or as many colors desired. 
There are many effects that cannot be had 
with either fabrics or paint and the cost 














—A, the backkround proper divided into panels— 


tage and keep his displays up to the minute 
in new effects. 

At the present time many stores use inter- 
changeable panels built to fit the window 
and finished with some kind of fabric or 
paint. A quick change is not possible with- 
out a duplicate set which must be prepared 
in the studio or workroom before the dis- 
play is taken out. It requires time to pre- 
pare the new set, especially if they are cov- 
ered with a fabric and more time to remove 
the old ones from the window. 

Another disadvantage of fabric covered 
panels is that on acount of the time and 
expense involved in recovering them they 
are generally used as long as possible and 
with all kinds of merchandise, some of 
which will not show up to the best advan- 
tage. 

The plan illustrated in connection with 
this article has all the advantages of a semi- 
permanent painted background and may be 
used that way anytime but in addition en- 
ables the displayman to change the entire 
color scheme or effect without injuring the 
painted surface. 


is practically nothing when compared with 
that of other material. 

Decorative papers have always been used 
for covering the floor but not so much for 
backgrounds on account of hanging or past- 
ing the paper. Not many displaymen are 
paperhangers and few stores have one handy. 














—B, the elevation showing the details of con- 
struction— 


The background suggested eliminates this 
objection as no paste is required. 

The panel background, illustration A, pro- 
vides five spaces for decorative paper with 
a strip of molding to hold the five edges in 
place. You will notice it is raised one-eighth 
inch from the background proper, as per 





—a few new patterns in decorative papers— 
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illustration B. This space is sufficient for 
several layers of paper if the one in use is 
to be retained. If not it requires only a few 
minutes to remove it to be discarded or 
rolled up for use later on. 

A represents the background proper. B, 
the elevation, one-eighth inch for the wood 
molding. Mat or news board may be used 
for the purpose. C represents the wood 
molding which may be had at any lumber 
mill. If the molding is ordered made up, 
sections B and C can be run in one piece. 


The idea can be carried out in any win- 
dow having a flat plain background by the 
addition of the molding. To install the back- 
ground illustrated, use any good composition 
board, cutting each section exactly 27% 
inches wide. In illustration B, section B 
is 1 inch wide, which reduces space for pa- 
per to 26% inches. Nearly all papers are 
26 inches wide. 


The height of panels will be governed by 
height of background. If the window has 
a low ceiling, say around 7 feet, then allow 
at least 2 inches at the top to fold the paper 
over and fasten in back with a few thumb 
tacks. A strip of molding should be placed 
on the floor to hold the lower end of paper. 


With the exception of thumb tacks, no 
other fastening is required. Paper should 
be cut into lengths a few inches longer than 
the panels to be covered, one edge inserted 
in slot under molding, then the other one, 
drop length so lower end goes back of mold- 
ing on floor, turn the top end back, fasten- 
ing with thumb tacks, and the job is done. 


The upright strips of molding may be as 
thin as % inch and will serve as a support 
for any lettering or decorative design to be 
used in connection with the display. Mold- 
ing should be attached with wood screws so 
it will be easy to remove. 


The background proper may be painted 
any color desired. The molding does not 
show to any extent if it is painted the same 
color. At the same time it enables the dis- 
playman to make a quick change at practi- 
cally no cost. It makes it easy to have a 
new background for every display. 

Papers come in such variety that it is 
only a matter of selecting the designs and 
colors best suited for your displays. A few 
patterns that will be popular this spring 
are illustrated. Silk, satin, tapestry, stucco, 
printed and embossed patterns will be good 
and may be had in any color or combination 
of colors. 





Lifts Suit Over 
Display Window 

Vice-chancellor Stein lifted a temporary 
restraint which had forbidden Abraham 
Radeen, drygoods dealer at 419 Springfield 
avenue, to interfere with the Newark, New 
Jersey, Dress Goods Store, Inc., 405 Spring- 
field avenue, which wished to take posses- 
sion of a store at 413-417 Springfield avenue. 


Litigation centered over use of windows 
in the last-named store, which is vacant, to 
display merchandise. Both merchants want- 
ed it. Both, it developed, have leases from 
Benjamin Spitz, attorney-in-fact for the 
owner, Al Horowitz. Spitz declared in affi- 
davit that he had given a lease to the cor- 
poration through “inadvertence,” having for- 
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gotten he had made an arrangement pre- 
viously with Radeen, who had used the win- 
dows for display purposes. 

Counsel for Radeen also moved to strike 
the bill of complaint. The court adjourned 
consideration of that for one week. 





Boston Club Members 
to Join |. A. D. M. 

The regular January meeting of the Bos- 
ton Display Men’s Club was held on Mon- 
day night, January 21, in the Westminster 
hotel, after enjoying a dinner and floor show 
in the “Blue Room.” The meeting was 
called to order by president John Waite, 
who welcomed several new members. Wal- 
ter J. Kelley, vice president, assumed the 
office of secretary in the absence of secre- 
tary Louis Marcus. 

The speaker of the meeting was Edward 
J. Sherman. His subject was the I. A. D. 
M., and if there ever was an earnest booster 
for that organization then Sherman is it. 
Each displayman present agreed to cooper- 
ate with the I. A. D. M. by sending in his 
membership application at the February 
meeting. 

It was voted to put information concern- 
ing the I. A. D. M. in the hands of display- 
men not members of the Boston Display 
Men’s Club. They will be cordially invited 
to attend the February meeting.—By Walter 
J. Kelley, acting secretary. 





Emporium Wins Silk 
Guild Contest 

The first prize of $100 in the window dis- 
play contest sponsored by the International 
Silk Guild was awarded to The Emporium, 
San Francisco, California, for a window dis- 
playing a line-up of miniature soldiers beat- 
ing drums, led in each section of the win- 
dow by a model dressed in a different cos- 
tume. The winning display was designed 
and arranged by R. W. Jones, assistant dis- 
play manager of the Emporium. 

The second and third prizes of $50 each 
went to Lipman Wolfe & Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, and the Stewart Dry Goods 
Company, Louisville, Ky. The second choice 
was a display of three gay figures dressed 
in bright silk taffeta plaids, carrying pen- 
nants reading, “Look to Lipman Wolfe’s for 
Silks.” The third prize was won for a dis- 
play of length of silk in new colors, forming 
an “Avenue of Flags” against a white silk 
moire background. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh prizes 
of $25 each were won by The White House, 
San Francisco; Fowler, Dick & Walker, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Zion’s Cooperative Mer- 
cantile Institution, Salt Lake City, Utah, arid 
D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Miss Berenson Injured 
in Auto Crash 

Esther Berenson, Shack Artificial Flower 
Company, Chicago, is recovering in the 
Frances Willard Hospital from severe in- 
juries suffered New Year’s Eve when a 
taxicab smashed into the car in which she 
was riding. Miss Berenson, who is widely 
known to the display profession, suffered 
several fractured ribs and other injuries. 
Upon her release from the hospital, she may 
be obliged to take an extended rest. 
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INCREASED 
SALES 


“Your Revolving Merchandisers have increased 
sales and done much to further promotion .. . in 
operation over two years ... very durable. . . 
standing up excellently in consideration of the 
rough handling they receive, being shipped 
throughout forty-eight States.” 

L. H. Scurlock, Jr. 

Scurlock Kontanerette Corporation 


That's the kind of report that is coming in from 
Motion Display devices everywhere ... they 
stand up in service and they sell more goods. 
Moderate in cost, simple in operation, use less 
than a cent’s worth of current a day. 





REVOLVING MERCHANDISER 


The Revolving Merchandisers used in the Kon- 
tanerette display make 4 to 7 revolutions a 
minute, and carry up to fifty pounds. 

Write for folder describing these and other 
motion devices. Motion for every display use. 
Our Research Department will help you find the 
right application. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 
Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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—dealer display cooperation is an important feature of Crosley merchandising. The dis- 
play set shown at top was designed to fit around an actual radio cabinet to form the 
dominant feature of the window or interior display— 
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—an effective counter display for Demuth pipes de- 





signed and produced by the General Display Case 
Company, New York City 





—two of a series of cutouts for Brown Vintners, Inc., distributors of White Horse 
Scotch, Piper Heidsieck Champagne, Remy-Martin Cognac, and Conntreau Liqueur. Each 
display was restricted to the average legal size permitted by various state laws, and fea- 
tured the trade-mark characters or designs used in the current magazine advertising. De- 
signed and produced by the Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island City, N. Y.— 








—one of the most effective displays ever used for Coca-Cola. It is an exceptionally large 
panel, 86x34%% inches, lithographed in eight colors and gold. Designed and produced by the 
Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
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Hollywood Irip Grand Prize 
In Movie Display Contest 


The problem of where to spend next sum- 
mer’s vacation may be simplified for some 
fortunate displayman in the announcement 
of a series of national window display con- 
tests in which the grand award is to be a 
trip to the studios of Hollywood, an oppor- 
tunity to meet the stars and to observe the 
“inside” of motion picture production. These 
contests are sponsored by Modern Merchan- 
dising Bureau of New York, creators of 
Cinema Shops for women’s fashions, Men’s 
Cinema Fashions, Cinema Fashion Hosiery, 
and Cinema Hat Fashions. Window dis- 
plays on any of the above are eligible for 
the grand award and the other prizes which 
are to be $50 for the winner of each single 
contest. Framed honorable mentions are 
also to be awarded and the Hollywood trip 
will go to the entry selected by the judges 
from among the winners of the individual 
competitions. Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in case of ties. 


Inauguration of the contests is scheduled 
on the RKO Radio picture “Roberta,” star- 
ring Irene Dunne, Ginger Rogers, and Fred 
Astaire. 

Local theatre managers playing “Roberta” 
are being fully informed of the details of the 
competition through the medium of the press 
book on the picture and it is suggested that 
interested displaymen contact the theatremen 
so that photos, posters, and other advertis- 
ing aids on “Roberta” may be made avail- 
able for the window displays. 


The closing date on the “Roberta” contest 
is set for April 25. Photos of entries should 
be at least 8 by 10 inches in size, and de- 
tailed description of each display is to be in- 
cluded. Picture title, theatre, and playing 
dates must be included in displays as should 
posters or other advertising on Cinema Shop 
for women’s fashions, Men’s Cinema Fash- 
ions, Cinema Fashion Hosiery, and Cinema 
Hat Fashions, as the case may be. 


Entries are to be forwarded to DISPLAY 
WORLD Contest Editor, Eastern Office, 151 
Fifth avenue, New York city. Winners of 
the competitions will be carried in DIS- 
PLAY WORLD as will details of succeed- 
ing contests sufficiently in advance of na- 
tional release dates of pictures selected. 
Similar information will also be published 
in the press books of the motion picture pro- 
ducers represented so that local theatre man- 
agers will be informed of the coming compe- 
titions and be ready to work With display- 
men who may desire to participate in’ each 
contest. 


The following well known display direc- 
tors and trade paper executives have con- 
sented to act as judges of all the compe- 
titions and their majority vote will decide 
the winners of the individual contests and 
the grand award: Irving C. Eldridge, of 
R. H. Macy & Co., V. W. Sebastian, DIS- 
PLAY WORLD, and others. le 

It is expected that the last of the individ- 
ual competitions will be completed early in 
the summer and the grand award winner 
selected late in July or early in August. 


“The primary purpose of these competi- 
tions,’ states Bernard Waldman, managing 
director, Modern Merchandising Bureau, “is 
to encourage displaymen everywhere to take 
tuller advantage of the facilities we have 
made available in cooperation with the major 
motion picture producers in Hollywood. 

“For the past five years, our Cinema Shops 
have made it possible for American women 
to not only know intimately what fashions 
the leading motion picture stars have de- 
creed, but also to duplicate these fashions 
inexpensively in their own apparel. 

“Realizing this nationwide interest,” con- 
tinues Mr. Waldman, “the leading motion 
picture producers are cooperating enthusi- 
astically with our Cinema Shops, and thus 
department stores, women’s shops and now 
men’s stores are able to call upon their 
local theatre managers for advertising aids, 
posters, and other Hollywood star display 
material to enhance the effectiveness of their 
window disp!ays. In addition, Modern Mer- 
chandising Bureau has available numerous 
advertising accessories and display aids 
which are furnished to our clients. 

“In short, our service makes it possible 
for the stores to obtain the cooperation of 
leading stars in making sales, and, in effect, 
by displaying photos and posters of these 
stars wearing the styles from which our 
models are copied, have the exclusive privi- 
lege of utilizing the picture personalities to 
show off the advertised garments. 

“The feature pictures we are selecting for 
these contests should allow every interested 
displayman the opportunity to spread him- 
self and to have his work viewed by the na- 
tionally known judges. Imagine what it will 
mean to the winner of the grand award to 
not only mingle with the Hollywood stars, 
but also to see close-up the work of the 
studio scenic experts and the far-famed de- 
signers of Hollywood fashions. 

“We intend,” concludes Mr. Waldman, “to 
make the Cinema Shop window contests a 
yearly event and a highlight in the display 
field, and to spotlight the talented efforts of 
displaymen in every part of the country.” 





It's Now Pennington-Fisher 
in Birmingham 

Chas. S. Fisher has succeeded A. D. Scott 
as a member of the Pennington Scott Dis- 
play Service, Birmingham, Ala., and the 
name of the firm has been changed accord- 
ingly to Pennington-Fisher Display Service. 
D. F. Pennington is the senior member of 
the. firm. New headquarters have been es- 
tablished at 716 N. 19th street. 





Ball Wins Sixth Prize 
in Hickok Contest 


The Northern Indiana Association of Dis- 
play Men is proud of the fact that Leo Ball, 
its second vice-president, won the sixth 
prize in the 1934 window display contest of 
the Hickok Co., recently announced. Ball 
is display manager for Max Adler’s, South 
Bend, Ind. 
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72 NEW IDEAS FOR 
SMART DISPLAYS 


—just released-—these two pub- 
lications of great value to display 
and merchandising 


executives. 
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“Merchandise Presentation” 


A new, interesting eight-page magazine 
containing over forty illustrations show- 
ing the newest, most forceful display 
methods for all types of merchandise. 
Also illustrates and describes store 
planning ideas, product and package 
designing. Quotes the opinions of 
leading retailers and manufacturers. 


Special G. D. S. Book 


Prepared to assist you in building your 
own interchangeable display settings. 
Contains over thirty illustrations of 
smart selling displays and suggestions 
for many more. Includes window back- 
grounds, interior displays, model rooms, 
store interiors, partitions and exhibits. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


W. L. STENSGAARD 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
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Back=Trackings With the 
MoH. A. D. M. 


By DAN F. GANGER 
Geo. Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Before tearing up the 1934 calendar, the 
Northern Indiana Association of Display 
Men looks with much pride on its very suc- 
cessful initial year. The organization, under 
the leadership of a very capable president, 
Mr. J. E. Styles, overcame a few hard knocks 
and bumps at the start, but soon it was 
recognized as an up-and-coming necessity to 
the community it is now serving. 

The N. I. A. D. M. gained much prestige 
and favor among the merchants who were 
invited to attend several of our meetings. 


strictly followed the slogan, “If you can’t 
boost a fellow displayman, leave it unsaid.” 

The club has not neglected the social end 
in its progress through the past year, for 
banquets, dances, and stag parties have done 
much in weaving together the closer rela- 
tionship to one another. 

We go into 1935 with an outlook on the 
display game that is far brighter than ever 
before. Every man in the organization is 
doing his part in putting the display profes- 
sion as it should be in the eyes of the public. 





After being addressed by a few of them, we 
found they were back of the displayman’s 
club one hundred per cent. This gave new 
encouragement to the men and made them 
feel like the “big boss” was expecting bigger 
things from his displayman. That, after all, 
is what each displayman was striving to do, 
something better. 

Then came the new club rooms, where we 
met semi-monthly. A dummy window was 
erected in these rooms, and at each meeting 
one or two members volunteered to trim the 
window for the next meeting. This is just 
what the members had been looking forward 
to; a place where they could go, exchange 
ideas, or catch a trick here and there which 
they could revamp and take back to their 
store and put over. The windows in the 
community soon began to show signs of 
Keener friendly competition—the displayman 
was doing better things. 

A marked spirit has been developed among 
the members during these activities of 1934. 
A spirit of helpfulness and fellowship has 
taken the place of the old snobbish com- 
petitive feeling. The organization has 


—Officers of the N. |. A. D. M. Top left 
to right: R. C. Bowers, vice-president; R. 
Folkner, treasurer; W. J. Nuetzman, secre- 
tary. Front row left to right: Dan F. 
Ganger, president; J. E. Styles, instaliing 
officer and Indiana state president, |. A. 


What are other clubs doing? Perhaps 
we're passing up something that’s good for 
our own club. Let’s hear from you. 

You'll hear more from N. i. A. D. M. in 
1935. 





Election of Officers 


The N. I. A. D. M. met in regular session 
on January 3, 1935. J. E. Styles, Indiana 
state president of the I. A. D. M. and mem- 
ber of the local organization, installed the 
following officers: Dan F. Ganger, George 
Wyman and Co., president; R. C. Bowers; 
Robertson Bros., vice-president; Leo Ball, 
Max Adler and Co., 2nd vice-president; W. 
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J. Nuetzman, Robertson Bros., secretary; 
Ralph Folkner, Home Modernizing Co., 
treasurer, all of South Bend. 


Plans for 1935 were discussed, most im- 
portant of which was the second annual 
banquet to be held February 26, for which 
the following committees were appointed: 
R. C. Bowers, Robertson’s, general chair- 
man; J. E. Styles, Worth’s, speakers; Leo 
Ball, Max Adler Co., chairman of decora- 
tions with Charles Dilly of Merchants Dis- 
play and Mr. Densmore of Sears Roebuck 
& Co.; entertainment, W. J. Nuetzman, Rob- 
ertson’s, chairman, with L. Lavingood of 
Livingstons and M. Anderson of the Star 
Store. 


The members congratulated Mr. Ball for 
his prize window in the national Hickok 
contest, Mr. Ball having won sixth prize. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Northern Indiana Association of Display 
Men was held on January 22 at South Bend 
with an attendance of sixty-five. After a 
short business session the program was pro- 
ceeded with. J. E. Styles, Indiana I. A. D. 
M. state president, and former club presi- 
dent, dwelt on the inspiration such a large 
turnout produced and felt confident that such 
interest and cooperation upon the part of the 
members of the profession insured the de- 
velopment of a sound program that would 
mean the accomplishment of the fondest 
hopes of the profession. Lysle Jones, Peltz- 
Kaufer Paper Co., gave a short talk on the 
adaptibility and economy of decorative pa- 
pers. Stace Bowman, South Bend Tribune, 
chose as his subject, “Selling Merchandise 
Through Proper Advertising and Display,” 
and an interesting and valuable presentation 
it was. E. J. Durkin, Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., was very effective in his talk entitled 
“The Value of Organization to Any Profes- 
sion But Most Especially to Displaymen.” 
This was followed with a demonstration of 
the company’s products by L. J. Clark. 
After the meeting a complimentary buffet 
luncheon was served through the courtesy of 
the Peltz-Kaufer Paper Co. The attendance 
at this meeting sets a high attendance rec- 
ord for all local display clubs to shoot at. 





Dreyfuss Joins Staff of 
Modern Art Studios 


Arnold Dreyfuss, who for the past two 
years has been an Eastern representative for 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, has joined 
the staff of Modern Art Studios, Chicago, 
and will maintain quarters at 475 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. He is in charge of Eastern 
itinerant display promotions. 





Interesting Air Brush Catalogue 
Just Issued 


Thayer & Chandler, Chicago, pioneer man- 
ufacturers of artists’ air brushes, have just 
issued an interesting catalogue showing their 
complete line of air brushes, as well as air 
brush equipment. A copy of this catalogue 
will be gladly sent to any displayman upon 
request. 





Jones Again Becomes Member 
of Adler-Jones Company 

After an absence extending over a period 
of seven years, Harry T. Jones has returned 
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to the Adler-Jones Co., Chicago. Before the 
company was organized over eighteen years 
ago, Jones had acquired national fame as 
an outstanding displayman, having directed 
display work for one of Chicago’s largest 
stores. While with the Adler-Jones Co., he 
confined his work to planning and creating 
displays for small as well as for large de- 
partment stores throughout the country. 
Many of his old customers will be glad to 
know of his return to Adler-Jones and will 
welcome his helpful suggestions and guid- 
ance in their display problems. 





Cabaret Dance Brings Together 
Many Washington Displaymen 

An unusual cabaret dance and entertain- 
ment was held Saturday evening, January 
19, at the Club Villa, one of Seattle’s most 
popular night clubs, taken over exclusively 
for this occasion by the displaymen. The af- 
fair was arranged by a committee represent- 
ing the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men and the following display clubs: Ta- 
coma, Everett, and Seattle. Music was fur- 
nished by Dave Williams’ orchestra and 
swell music it was. It was well attended, 
there being 130 couples present, not includ- 
ing those two famous. peddlers, Charley 
Boys and Harry Silvers, who gave good 
accounts of themselves. It was cabaret style 
and although the dancing was scheduled to 
end at 1 a. m., the crowd stayed on and did 
not disband until the wee hours after the 
musicians had become exhausted. It was a 
most congenial party and much credit goes 
to Walter Stewart, J. C. Penney Co., Seattle, 
for his efforts in putting it over. A similar 
affair is now being planned for early spring. 





Two Speakers Feature Cincinnati 
Club Educational Meeting 


Up to the high standard established for 
the educational meetings of the Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club was that held on 
Monday, January 28, in the Italian room of 
the Hotel Gibson. Harry Schoenlaub, dis- 
play department, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., gave an illustrated talk on grocery dis- 
plays, illustrating his remarks with actual 
displays thrown upon a screen by a projec- 
tion machine. In rapid-fire fashion he em- 
phasized the selling punch that can make 
windows a definite factor in increased sales, 
stressing the importance of a basic idea in 
every display that will interest the passerby. 
The idea must be dramatized and in all 
cases the merchandise should be priced. He 
stuck right to his subject and left some very 
valuable ideas for his fellow displaymen to 
ponder over. The other speaker was V. 
Grizzard, Chamber of Commerce, who spoke 
on the relationship of salesmanship to dis- 
play, and his eloquence and wit were indeed 
enjoyed, at the same time putting over the 
idea that the will to succeed is inherent in a 
set goal, study, and work. It was announced 
at the meeting that Joseph S. Youtcheff, a 
charter member of the club, had been ap- 
pointed promotion member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a distinct honor to this alert 
displayman. The Greater Cincinnati Display 
Club has won recognition throughout the 
city and is being called upon constantly for 
cooperation by the local civic and business 
organizations. 
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MICKLIN 
Dual 
CORNERS 





MICKLIN CORNERS- 


. Save time! 

. Save labor! 

. Strengthen frames! 

. Are always accurate! 
Square corners! 

. Are easy to paint! 
Are rust resisting! 






E SQUARE to yourself—use Micklin Dual 

Corners! Make your frames in less time with 
less work. No, mitering or mortising necessary. 
Simply insert ends of lumber into the strong, metal 
corners, drive the nails, and — presto — the Ree is 
made! Corners already punched for nails. For old 
frames that wobble or sag—use Micklin Single 
Corners. Over one million used last year. If your 
lumber or hardware dealer can’t supply you, write to 
Micklin Manufacturing Co., Omaha, Nebraska, U.S. A. 





Are easy to use! 





SOMNAMAwWNHe 


. Prevent sagging! 
. Save money! 


—" 








“MICKLIN CORNERS MAKE THE FRAME” 




















SCHACK’S SPRING BOOK JUST OFF PRESS! 


Sweep out the drab of Winter 
Put the Spirit of Spring in Your Windows and Store 
Emphasize the New Season's Needs through 


SCHACK’S SPRING DECORATIONS! 


The undisputed success for 47 successive years as a business producer. 


SCHACK’S 1935 SPRING CATALOG 


is ready and FREE. 
The cost very modest. 


proval of merchant leaders everywhere because, 


THEY ATTRACT THE EYE 
Send Today for SPRING CATALOG “D” 
It costs nothing to consider its great possibilities as A PRODUCER! 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


319-327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


In each decorative suggestion the FRESHNESS of SPRING. 
SCHACK’'S DECORATIONS have the overwhelming ap- 








“Serving the Display Profession’”’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 


New York City 


PERFECTLY CUT OF 


Stencil Board Letter Patterns. 
Felt Letter Show Card Kits. 
Write for Descriptive Circulars 





FEL 
538 So. Wells St. 


MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 
CORK, FELT or GUMMED PAPER 
6 Desirable Styles—18 Sizes—in Many Colors. 


T LETTER STUDIOS ~- MFRS. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You Prepared For 
Display Progress? 


By HARRY R. SCHOENLAUB 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
Are you going to decide your position on 
next year’s battle front of building up 
greater sales, through smarter displays and 
sales promotion, or are you glad you still 
have a job and hope it lasts another year? 
Do you know that the advertising and dis- 
play professions will be the leaders of a na- 
tionwide drive to increase sales, and are you 
or aren't you going to be one of the generals 
in your territory. So much depends on this, 
that whether or not you decide, someone is 
deciding this question right now while you 
read this article. Ask yourself, what are 
you doing about it? This may be a frank 
bold way of saying it, but we must have 
facts and figures, not theoretical versions 
from past performances. The display pro- 
fession will be recognized by every execu- 
tive in all lines of business only when they 
(the displaymen) concern themselves with 
the results their displays bring back in 
actual cash! The day of the long-haired 
and temperamental artist is gone. The new 
era calls for design, economy and cash re- 
turns on money invested in displays. 

Whether or not you realize it, you can 
readily see how valuable window and inte- 
rior display space must be if organizations 
in the different lines of business are willing 
to spend millions to display their products 
in these spaces. Now! A natural! You've 
got the space, you've got the time, and, with 
a little thought, you'll get the ideas. What, 
with all these display accessory companies 
offering you suggestions continually, they’re 
bound to come. But remember, any one can 
spend a fortune, get a beautiful job and dis- 
regard sales. It’s the smart displayman who 
gets good displays with a selling punch at 
a minimum cost, who is going to demand a 
salary never before attained in the display 
profession. Remember, we do have an edge 
over advertisers in this respect. The store 
fronts of any concern are the eyes of their 
business. Through these eyes, the consumer 
either does or does not see what he or she 
wants from your organization and these eyes 
are open twenty-four hours a day every 365 
days in the year! 

So much for this discussion, and.down to 
the implements necessary to do such a job. 

1. There are news publications such as the 
DISPLAY WORLD, in which this article 
appears, that keeps you abreast of the times 
in the display profession. Did you ever see 
an advertising. specialist read old news? 
No, and you never will. It’s gone, so he’s 
concerned only over his future news! 

2. There are style journals for any trend 
of business you care to see, and many of the 
smarter displaymen find settings, scenes and 
adaptations for their displays in these. 

3. Remember no woman (and incidentally 
94 per cerit of your shoppers are women) 
cares to shop in a dirty, unkept store. So 
it’s up to you to present to her a mgst extra- 
ordinary series of good, clean, s#mrt, mod- 


ern displays, inside the store as well as win- 
dow displays, which will in return demoral- 
ize competition, giving you the opening 
wedge necessary to keep ahead of your com- 
petitors ! 

4. Be different! No man ever won a Pu- 
litzer Prize for copying another gne’s idea, 
but with a little ingenuity he may use the 
idea with some improvements to great ad- 
vantage. 

5. Last, but not least, you are supposed 
to be an authority on display in your organ- 
ization. If you don’t know display, who 
does? You can be recognized as an author- 
ity or a window trimmer. Of course, it 
takes work, study, and always being on the 
alert for new ideas, etc., but with these im- 
plements a displayman can build his future 
or dig his grave, and we’re all too young to 
die! 

This may or may not be too frank for 
you, but it’s the truth, and if you believe in 
yourself and your future, accept only the 
truth on any matter that concerns your 
means of living and welfare, and that takes 
in your position as display manager. 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Executive Secretary 





There is a noticeable increase in inquiries 
from stores seeking information concerning 
displaymen of talent and ability to fill dis- 
play positions that are open, or that have 
been filled by immature or cheap men. There 
are still too many who want a hundred 
dollars worth of display ability at a $25.00 
salary, but not in the same proportion as 
heretofore. As conditions grow steadily bet- 
ter, this type of employer will be forced to 
change tactics and become more reasonable. 

Many inquiries are received asking about 
membership requirements, dues, services, etc. 
Steady increase in new memberships is in- 
deed encouraging. Many of these are volun- 
tary, coming from men here and there who 
have read of ‘the: I. R. D:°M. purposes in 
the trade papers, and who want to join and 
support the organization in its efforts to 
better conditions and elevate conditions and 
elevate standards of display and displaymen. 
Many of these are young men, new men in 
the profession, new blood, and a new out- 
look, up-and-comers who have been depres- 
sion-bred and know’ absolutely. nothing of 
the “good old days” -which. so. many. of the 
old timers are. still waiting to see come 
back but which probably will not come back 
to them at least. 

Numerous local display groups are striv- 
ing to effoect local organizations. Some 
such groups encounter deterring difficulties 
because of lack of previous experience in 
conducting local club organizations. Petty 
jealousies crop up, bickering over non-es- 
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sentials causing confusion and temporary 
set-backs. Here’s where the older heads 
with former experience can put their years 
to work if they are so minded to act. The 
contact with the younger men would be as 
beneficial to them as their sound counsel 
and riper judgement might be to the in- 
experienced youngsters. Together they 
could form a local club with wisdom and 
strength properly combined. 

Some of the local clubs have been so or- 
ganized locally. They are now working out 
the matter of national affiliation which is 
the logical destiny of each and every local 
display group. Only by such action on 
the part of local clubs can the I. A. D. M. 
be of real service to local individual mem- 
bers or fulfill its destiny as the national 
defender of display and displaymen. Every 
displayman must understand this fact and 
realize the fallacy of trying to go it alone. 
Every local club must understand the same 
thing and act accordingly. And the I. A. 
D. M. must never cease to understand and 
remember that its life and growth depends 
upon ceaseless service to its entire mem- 
bership. 

The good ship I. A. D. M. is sea-worthy 
today. She has a good captain and a loyal 
crew. As soon as enough good men embark 
and pay passage she can coal her bunkers, 
take on supplies and get out to sea. If there 
are no passengers willing to pay, she must 
stay tied up at the docks. Eventually the 
captain and crew will have to leave her to 
rot and wash away. There’s the whole story. 


Unusual credit is due to the officers and 
members of every local display club in 
America who have through patience and in- 
telligent cooperation brought their club into 
a harmonious working organization affiliated 
with the I, A. D. M. Every such club which 
has been so operating for a full year under 
the new I. A. D. M. set-up has been a suc- 
cessful club and all its members are satisfied 
with their experiences and relationships. 
Every one of these year-old clubs have 
shown progress in accomplishment and 
growth in membership. There has been no 
question with the members of these clubs 
as to renewals for 1935. They are doing 
it naturally. 


Since the adoption of President Wester- 
man’s plan of the forty-eight state presi- 
dents in place of eight regional divisions as 
last year, great satisfaction has been,-ex- 
pressed on all sides because of this.‘more 
representative method of national coverage.: 
Incidentally, in almost every case, the newly 
appointed state officers have gone into-ac- 
tion within their respective states. vert 

But Bennett, Kolliner’s, Stillwater, Minn., 
I. A. D. M. state president, has appointed 
B. J. Millward of Minneapolis as state vice- 
president. In St. Paul and in Minneapolis 
local display clubs have been organized af- 
ter eight years of inaction. Individual dis- 
playmen in smaller cities of that state and 
every other state who. desire to become “I. 
A. D. M. Members at Large” should write 
to the state president or to the executive 
secretary's office requesting membership ap- 
plication which will be sent immediately. 

Edward J. Sherman, Kennedy’s, Boston, 
Mass., I. A..D. M. state president, reports 
the: favorable. action recently taken by the 
Boston Display Club to affiliate. with -the 
I. A. D. M. and to join forces with the na- 
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tional organization. An intensive member- 
ship drive by the Boston club is to be in- 
augurated very soon. Boston already has 
the largest single club east of Chicago, hence 
its membership campaign is bound to pro- 
duce substantial results. 

L. F. Dittmar, The D. M. Read Go., 
Bridgeport, Conn., state president, has 
started things in Connecticut by beginning 
with the men in his department, and then 
other displaymen in Bridgeport, to be fol- 
lowed later by concentrated membership 
campaigns in other Connecticut cities. 

T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., Shreve- 
port, La., with H. E. Engert as his state 
vice-president, has definitely sold the I. A. 
D. M. to the other displaymen of Shreve- 
port, pledging virtually every member of 
their present active club to I. A. D. M. affili- 
ation. Jones and Engert are jointly editing 
and circulating “The Louisiana Display 
Men,” a one-page monthly bulletin devoted 
to promotion of the national organization in 
the State of Louisiana. Copies of this bul- 
letin have been sent to all I. A. D. M. state 
presidents. 


St. Louis Club Still Grows 
With Five New Members 

The seventeenth regular meeting of the 
St. Louis Display Men’s Club was held at 
the Kingsway Hotel, February 4. President 
Stocker opened the meeting with a brief in- 
troduction. Minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. Carl H. Shank 
spoke about the retailers convention then 
being held in St. Louis for a duration of 
two weeks. Mention was made of the splen- 
did program that was to take place on Tues- 
day, February 5, and a brief resume on the 
part the displaymen were to take. Tickets 
were passed out by George Prater to each 
member present to assure a full club at- 
tendance. 

George Prater, chairman of the publicity 
committee and self-styled “pep-leader” gave 
the boys a short talk on the reasons why 
they should be proud to be a member of the 
local club. The program that is being con- 
ducted by the local boys was only a sample 
of what the convention would be like. 

Mr. Haltonhoff was introduced by’ Harold 
Simpson of Columbia, Ill, as a _ visiting 
guest interested in display work and seeking 
information as to the whereabouts of any 
knowledge obtainable. His questions were 
well answered by Prater and Shank. 

Several new members were introduced 
by their sponsors: Mr. Beckman, sponsor, 
Walter Lillio; Mr. Kennedy, sponsor Wm. 
Schrick; Mr. Larson, sponsor, Glee Stocker; 
Mr. Estes, sponsor, Mr. Thieman; Mr. Sid- 
ney Durham, sponsor, Carl Shank. 

Syl Reiser, chairman of the committee, re- 
ports that the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany will put in three modern store fronts 
for the convention exhibit. Mr. Meyer an- 
nounces his new office with stenographers’ 
services aré also available to any club mem- 
ber for convention use. 

J. D. Williams, I. A.D. M. secretary, in- 
formed the club’ that there are better than 
100 per cent moré requests and inquiries 
than there were last year at this same date. 

Mr. Peter’s suggestion of a research de- 
partment met with approval. However, that 
is one of the main reasons of the club. Any 
questions or problems confronting a display- 
man will be solved by someone capable in 
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this specific field. Our membership is large 
and represents some of the best displaymen 
in the country. Motion was made by John 
Doran that a research department be es- 
tablished immediately and that all questions 
or problems be handled by the program com- 
mittee. This motion seconded by Mr. 
Rainey. Suggestion made by Mr. Maas that 
a letter of thanks be mailed to Mr. Batt 
who gave the club a brief talk at the din- 
ner of the American Fixture Company.— 





Reported by Edw. S. Pluth, secretary. 
Demonstrations Feature 
Des Moines Meeting 

At the last regular meeting of the Des 


Moines Display Club a large gathering of 
displaymen greeted the chairman, more than 
two-thirds of the members being present. 

After the business meeting several demon- 
strations were put on by able displaymen, 
which proved to be very educational, artistic, 
and extremely beneficial to the assistants, as 
well as to the display managers themselves. 
Demonstrations will feature each succeeding 
meeting. 

George Kucharo demonstrated his ability in 
draping, while Schoonover, The Utica, gave 
a demonstration as to what an assistant should 
do, and finished off with the finer finished 
product as to the correct ways and propor- 
tions in which stands should be put in a 
display. 

A very interesting and educational half 
hour was spent in looking over the old-time 
photographs of windows dating back as far 
as twenty-five to thirty years ago. These 
photographrs were of window installations 
by Jack Cameron, formerly of Harris-Emery 
Company, Des Moines, and of George Kuch- 
aro, formerly of Mandelbaum’s, Des Moines. 

Refreshments were served and Christmas 
gifts were exchanged. The Des Moines dis- 
playmen have outdone themselves in “trim- 
ming up” for the holiday season, and Des 
Moines should be proud of the achievements 
of the city’s displaymen.—B. S. Berck. 





Merchandising the Key 
to Successful Display 

Perhaps one of the most important things 
about window display advertising in my 
opinion, is the re-emphasis of this fact: 
Give due consideration to the merchandising 
angle rather than mere design. Design, of 
course, should never be overlooked, but in this 
day when evéry advertiser is making a sincere 
effort to get the most of his advertising 
dollar, a window ‘display must definitely do 
its part of the selling’ task—and it surely will 
if the proper experiéncé'’atid vision ate be- 
hind the building of it. 

It is not unlikely that the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet display, which we designed and 
produced this year and of which a _ photo- 
graph appears in this issue, will be of in- 
terest. The photograph explains the big 
merchandising idea that is behind the display. 
In this display the dealer obtains the kind 
of a set up which I believe he himself would 
design. In most cases the dealer cannot pu: 
$205.C0 worth of actual merchandise in the 
window even though he would like to do it. 
This facsimile merchandise creates an al- 
most complete illusion by the use of four 
planes and does an almost perfect job of 
dominating the window. —By H. E. Zipprodt, 
Zipprodt, Inc., Chiéago, IIl. 
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THE FRANC-LIN 
MOTION DISPLAY UNIT 


A NEW MOTION UNIT FOR 
DISPLAYS THAT CARRIES ITS 
OWN POWER PLANT 


Displays placed 


No outside wiring. 
wherever desired. 
Operates 400 to 600 hours on one dry 
cell bell battery. Battery easily re- 
placed at electrical stores. 

No complicated mechanism. Easily 
attached to almost any interior or 
window display. 

In quantity, large silk screen or litho- 
graph motion displays cost less than 
$5.00 each, complete. Sample unit 
$5.00. 


Manufactured by the 


FRANCIS-LINCOLN COMPANY 


222 Market St. Newark, N. J. 
Established 1921. 











The OUTSIDE |? 


of 


Your WINDOW 
Comes FIRST , 


Customers are bound to see the outside of 
your windows .. . before the inside. And 
it's the outside that makes them look inside 
... if you have the right valances. 

No need to worry about that if your val- 
ances are Windowphanie Valances. They're 
being used by thousands of merchants. 
There must be reasons. We'll name a few. 
Easy to apply, won't break or get dusty, 
inexpensive, and it is as permanent as 
your windows. 

You can tell better by looking at the cata- 
logue. Write for one. You will find a 
design suitable for your store. That means 
it will be suitable for your customers. 


D. W. MALZ 


14th St. New York, N. Y. 











HE 


SCHOOL” DISPLAY 
Splendid opportunities are open for those trained in 
Window and Store Display. Intensive training 
courses in the elements of successful display, under 
the personal direction of Mrs. Polly Pettit, display 
manager of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc. . and 
other New York gry managers. 

Write for Folder D 
Ew RS age SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
R. ” . Bldg., 1250 6th Ave. New York City 
ourse starting March 11th 
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AMERICA'S NEW DISPLAY MEDIUM 
[Continued from page 9] 


ing toward attempts to get a feeling of 
actual depth and the attendant greater inter- 
est in these displays. Simplicity, the low 
relative cost of the diorama, the animation 
that it is possible to incorporate in the fore- 
ground, the newness and the direct contrast 
of this medium to any existing and greatly 
used medium, and the fact that the public in 
all walks of life has and will continue to 
have the keenest interest in the authentic 
reproduction in miniature of the life-sized 
subject matter, all indicate the importance of 
the future of this medium. 

Unlike the model with the painted back- 
drop and, more fortunately, unlike the cut- 
out or shadow box, the diorama is a fine- 
art presentation, thus keeping ahead of the 
public’s constant demand for finer and more 
basic products and the presentation of the 
products and processes in a more thorough 
and interesting manner. 

Dioramas can be constructed in any size 
from several inches in length up to life-sized 
reproductions. The average, however, runs 
between 4 and 8 feet in length, between 2 
and 4 feet in depth, and between 4 and 8 
feet in height. These dioramas are viewed 
through a proscenium opening of any shape 
or proportion, giving the impression to the 
observer that he is looking in or out of a 
window, door frame, or other masking me- 
dium at the actual life-scene. As _ con- 
structed by our company, the only national 
company specializing in the construction of 
dioramas of the fine-art type and covering 
all subjects, the case which acts as a com- 
plete unit for all the subject matter, as well 
as an exhibition case, is dome-shaped in 
the case of outdoor scenes, representing, by 
its life-like painting, the sky. The horizon 
line, or the dividing line between the actual 
modelling and the painted surface, is in 
most cases of exhibition set at the average 
American eye-level of 5 feet 2 inches. From 
this dividing line sloping down towards the 
observer the ground and attendant subject 
matter is modeled. The sloping of the 
ground in proportion to the distance re- 
quired and the position of the observer, adds 
a great feeling of distance and follows in 
these principles the apparent sloping towards 
the sky of the ground when one is looking 
from the top of a tall building. 

In interior scenes the case is usually con- 
structed as the side walls of the interior, 
using the same methods of perspective to 
give the added story of depth to the subject. 
In the foreground of all dioramas the model 
work is completely in the round, gradually 
merging, by the use of concealed perspective, 
into silhouette in the far background, and 
finally into painting in the background. The 
use of this perspective enables the diorama 
to portray in a much more comprehensive 
manner a far greater subject matter than 
is possible in any other form of display. 
The detail that may be incorporated in sim- 
ple subjects is in the same manner much 
more dramatically shown. Perspective is 
also carried into the hidden, indirect light- 
ing which is self-contained in the case. The 
coupling of this startling detail in the fore- 
ground with the perspective in all modeling, 
painting, and lighting gives to the eye and 
mind of the observer a startlingly realistic 
and vivid impression of the scene. 
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Figure work in dioramas, usually done 
with the final medium of wax, gives a 
chance for a great deal more detail than is 
possible with any other medium. This wax 
is heat-resisting and is entirely permanent 
in character. Trees, houses, and subjects of 
all types are, wherever possible, constructed 
of the actual material that is used in their 
making in real life. 

In the construction of a diorama the serv- 
ices of fine-art sculptors, model makers, 
painters, pattern makers and even men with 
architectural experience are necessary. Por- 
trayal of any product or process, scenic view 
or other subject matter must of necessity 
be accurate in every detail. Consequently, 
exhaustive research is necessary where ad- 
vertising or photographic material is not 
available, before this subject matter is con- 
structed in miniature. Too many times in 
the past the public’s time has been taken up 
in viewing model work hastily constructed 
and untruthfully done, and as a consequence, 
the future success of the diorama depends 
upon the authentic reproduction of all sub- 
ject matter for its continued success. 

The diorama is complete in one unit, usu- 
ally exhibited on the packing case as a 
standard, and requiring only the connection 
with a light circuit for exhibition. Many 
novel ways for exhibition of dioramas are 
possible at this time, such as by the use of 
revolving turntables as was used by the Ford 
Motor Company in their exhibit at “A Cen- 
tury of Progress,” portraying by the use of 
twelve dioramas, the picturization of the 
procuring of the basic materials that go into 
the construction of their automobile. The 
use of trick devices such as mirrors, hidden 
animation, etc., give the exhibitor a chance 
to show by this medium of display many 
various three-dimensional ‘scenes in appar- 
ently one single opening. 

Dioramas can be constructed so that they 
are entirely permanent in nature with a very 
minimum chance of serious mishap in their 
use as a traveling display. This permanence, 
which has been entirely proven by usage in 
the past, brought about by the absence of 
any perishable or destructible materials in 
their construction, gives the exhibitor a 
chance to realize his investment many times 
over in the use of this display after it has 
served its immediate purpose, in many ways 
such as a basis of exhibit at conventions, 
trade shows, permanent museum exhibits, 
foreign displays or a permanent display in 
lobbies or other permanent interiors. 

The cost of dioramas at the present day is 
relatively low compared to the benefit that 
may be derived from their exhibition. The 
cost of a work of this type is practically all 
in labor and is, therefore, proportional to 
the amount of detail and the quantity and 
quality. In art work of this type, where 
casting from an original is possible, the cost 
in quantity after the original is constructed 
is extremely low. 

The many and varied uses to which the 
diorama may be advantageously put are 
manifold. I shall attempt here to explain 
briefly some of the more outstanding of 
these. The use of the diorama as a basis 
for window display has unlimited possibili- 
ties. The actual consumption and uses of 
yaried products and scenes in the prepara- 
tion or manufacture of these products are 
always of the highest interest and of great 
direct sales benefit to the company exhibit- 
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ing these manufacturing stories to the pub- 
lic. People today become interested and 
consequently purchase those products of 
which they know something of the history 
or procedure of their manufacture or fabri- 
cation. In this day of improvement, the 
comparison of the old and the new is an 
ideal subject for diorama window display, 
as is the institutional advertising derived 
from the display of the cleanliness and size 
of factory buildings or other attendant lay- 
outs. 

The portrayal of the history or the ro- 
mance connected with the product or prod- 
ucts is always a most outstanding attention- 
getter in window display by means of dio- 
rama as is the use of this type of window 
display for traveling educational displays, 
and diorama displays that portray in three 
dimensions, the newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising in two dimensions is unlimited. 
Many companies have successfully used the 
diorama in their windows solely as an 
attention-getter, realizing that once they get 
the public to stop and look at their windows 
the greater mission of the window and its 
contents will have been fulfilled. 

As an interior display the diorama also 
has many basic uses. As a permanent dis- 
play of the background or history of a com- 
pany; as an additional medium of getting 
people into an establishment through news- 
paper and word of mouth advertising on this 
new, proven and highly interesting display 
shown on the interior and the greater sales 
attendant therefrom; as a lobby display in 
large buildings, executive headquarters, 
tourist and travel agencies; for state repre- 
sentation in foreign cities; and as a medium 
for architectural study, record, and display, 
as well as the possible use of the diorama in 
an attractive manner in the construction of 
new homes by its incorporation as an over- 
mantel piece. The use of dioramas in muse- 
ums and historical societies is, of course, 
ideal. It is the feeling of the writer that 
within a short length of time dioramas will 
serve as a basis of display for all of our 
more successful edifices of this type. 

As a medium of study and as a basis for 
procuring of finer photographic plates the 
diorama has unlimited possibilities. The 
study of the photographic effect of various 
colors in the diorama and the lighting that 
is possible in a three-dimensional exhibit of 
this type insures this medium of becoming a 
basic one for the procurement of direct color 
and black and white photographic represen- 
tations. Dioramas have a very definite use 
in large companies, especially companies 
selling buliding materials, furniture or fix- 
tures, as a medium of equipping the sales- 
man with these interesting three-dimensional 
kits that will show to the prospective client 
in an unquestionabiy clear manner the sales- 
man’s product and its uses. 

The visual education that is possible in 
commercial enterprises, as well as in the 
education of our younger population, is ex- 
tremely well presented by the use of the 
diorama. All of us, young and old akke, 
remember those things that we see, much 
longer and much more definitely than those 
things that we hear, and as a consequence 
the writer definitely feels that in the future 
a great deal of our education in public 
schools will be done through some three- 
dimensional form such as the diorama, espe- 
cially among the lower grades. 
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THE NEW SISSON'S 
[Continued from page 13] 


located, provided with new fixtures, and 
given more space. 

In the downstairs store—besides installa- 
tion of the new luncheonette—the men’s 
clothing department and crockery depart- 
ment have been rearranged, given new fix- 
tures and provided with more space. 

On the upper floors of the store visitors 
will find that more space has been provided 
for the shoe department on the second floor, 
to permit the addition of a complete line of 
children’s shoes. New fixtures have been 
installed and additional facilities of various 
kinds provided for patrons. The department 
now carries a most complete line of ladies’ 
and children’s shoes. 

On the third floor the “Little Shop,” where 
juniors’ wear is handled, has been recon- 
structed along unusually attractive lines. 
Other improvements also have been effected 
on this floor. 

General rearrangement of space, together 
with the installation of new fixtures and re- 
decoration, feature the many improvements 
made on the fourth floor. More room has 
been provided for the infants’, children’s, 
and boys’ wear departments. 

Improvements throughout the building 
were not limited to interior work, the man- 
agement pointed out today, but included 
cleaning of outer walls and repainting of all 
woodwork, window and door frames, cas- 
ings, cornices, and all metal work. 

The store, both as to exterior and interior 
appearance and arrangements of depart- 
ments, is now said by out-of-town architects 
and other experts to be one of the finest of 
its kind in the state outside the metropol- 
itan area, 





Postpone Action to Change 
Name of |. A. D. M. 


The 1934 August convention favorably 
voted that the name of the International 
Association of Display Men be changed. 
Following this vote, it was proposed that 
the president delegate a committee of five 
to carry on a survey through the member- 
ship and that a new name be adopted. 

Considerable study has been given to this 
all-important proposal, more because of the 
many new angles that have since been pre- 
sented, both through personal contacts and 
through a vast amount of correspondence 
received by this and the office of the exe- 
cutive secretary—many protesting, many 
favorable to such proposed changes, and 
arguments both for and against containing 
many pertinent suggestions. 

It has been forcefully brought out that 
the 1934 Chicago convention attendance did 
not offer the opinions from a truly national 
representation and that a great number of 
vitally interested displaymen, many of them 
association members, through unavoidable 
circumstances and their inability to be pres* 
ent, have been unable to cast their votes 
either for or against such a plan. We be- 
lieve it highly desirable that thoughtful and 
careful study be given to a change of name 
of the national organization, fully realizing 
how important such change might be to 
the display profession in the future. 

Therefore, through the medium and cour- 
tesy of DISPLAY WORLD, the officers of 
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the I. A. D. M. take this opportunity to 
announce that, for the best interests of all 
concerned and for the good of the associa- 
tion, this matter be temporarily set aside 
to permit its being again presented before 
a greater and more representative member- 
ship in attendance at the 1935 St. Louis 
convention.—George W. Westerman, presi- 
dent, I. A. D. M. 





Micklin Dual Corner Sales 
Over 1,000,000 in 1934! 

The Micklin Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb., man- 
ufacturers of the Micklin dual corner, have 
just announced that their sales for 1934 have 
exceeded 1,000,000 corners. “This large vol- 
ume of sales for 1934 was far beyond our 
expectations,” said M. D. Micklin, president 
of the company. “We feel that the sale of 
one million corners last year is really an 
achievement considering business conditions 
and the fact that practically no advertising 
or sales promotion was used. In view of 
this fact, we feel that the sales effort we are 
using for 1935 will double this record.” 

The manufacturers, now in their fourth 
year, are the inventors and patent holders of 
Micklin dual corners, a unique corner brace 
for screen frames, tables, show window pan- 
els, and, in fact, for use wherever a strong 
right angle corner is desired. 

Micklin dual corners are made of long 
terne sheet steel and when the ends of lum- 
ber are inserted and nailed, they make a 
true, rigid right angle joint without mortis- 
ing or mitering. The double corners are 
held firmly in place by sixteen rust-resisting 
nails and may be painted by the user any 
color desired. Carpenters, home owners, 
wood workers, displaymen, florists, sign men, 
etc., have found a ready use for Micklin 
dual corners, as shown by the large volume 
of sales. 

“Micklin corners greatly increase the sale 
of other merchandise,” Micklin stated, “and 
hardware dealers are realizing more and 
more each day that by carrying these cor- 
ners in stock they sell more paint, screen- 
ing, and other accessories.” 

Public acceptance of the double corner 
has proved so great that the company is now 
making a single corner for general repair 
work. One of its outstanding uses is in the 
repairing of sagging or wobbling screens 
and frames. With Micklin corners these 
frames can be made true and rigid without 
the trouble of removing either the screening 
or side pieces. Like the double corner, it 
is made from rust resisting steel and can 
be easily painted as desired. 

eet 

7 Fee Fe ee 
Conway Display Head 
For Rosenbergs 
Douglas Conway, formerly with Bedell’s at 
Chicago and Detroit, has become display 
director -for Rosenberg’s, women’s specialty 
shop, Mitwaukee, ‘Wisconsin. He succeeds 
Palmer Wert. 








RUG-NU Announces 
Three New Colors 

The Rug-Nu Manufacturing Co., 533 Bel- 
den Ave., Chicago, announces the addition 
of three new colors in RUG-NU, the liquid 
dye for display rugs. The new colors are 
rust, rose taupe and French blue. 
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FREE! your cory 


of THIS FAMOUS CATALOG 


The Big Value 
Book of the 
display indus- 
try. Contains 





SIGN WRITERS plage od — 
SUPPLIES oo yp oo 
all show car 
oe ARTISTS winter needs. 
MATERIALS Shows you how 
to save money 
Qo and time by 
ees buying direct 
ees by mail from 
‘aks Daily. Write 
: for it O- 
sad DAY! 
160 PAGES! 
> ILLUS- 
Bet L Daily = TRATED! 
Re tome of AES BE rates oe nee 
eines ica FULL OF 
SAVINGS! 








BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 


The House of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes & Suppiies 


122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
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MAKE A START 


FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 


Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 
work and for better pay. This can best be 
done in your case by starting now to make 
yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With 
Our New Home Study Course 


Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester School 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


CUT-OUT POWER SAW 
Just What You Have Beon Waiting For 


Will cut out Letters and Designs in Wood, Metal, 
Wall Board, Cardbeard, ete. A.C. Cur- $4 42 

















rent. Portable. Nothing te wesenauan 
CONMN W222 
58 Elm St. 
P. Bridgepert, Cean. 


Supplies Fer Sign Painters, Artists, Display Men 


S. &H. HESSENBERG, Inc. 


Selling Agents and Converters 
COTTON FABRICS 
RAYON FABRICS 

For Display Samples on 

Purposes Request 
74 Franklin St. New York, N. Y. 
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TUBULAR PANELS 


Constructed of 2%4-inch diam. half-round 
tubes. 18” wide x 84” high. Stocked 
in 22 beautiful Pastels and Spring co!- 
ors, and standard shades for all uses. 


Per Panel—$2.24 in colers. Silver and 
Green Metallic—$2.73. Natural CORK 
effect—$3.22. Bamboo effect (made of 
144” diam. 18” x 84”)—$4.85. Also in in- 
dividual TUBULARS (half rounds) for 
special display uses. 


GREGGORY, Inc. 


Creators and Fabricators of Display 
Products and Fabrics 


185 N. WABASH CHICAGO 


MIRRO-FLEX 


Made of %” Chrome finished stripping 
—in sheets 25” x 40” (strips running 
the 40” way). Price—six sheets for 
$6.00. In yl lots @ $10.50 per dozen 
sheets. (Figures under 15¢ per sq. ft.) 








need where glass mirror 
strips are used. Adapt- 
able for mirrored 
displayers, decorative 
backgrounds, band- 
ings, and other outer 
coverings. Easily cut 
with shears. Stocked 
in: chrome finish and 
Pastel metallic colors. 


Meets every 
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110-Volt MOTORS 

Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. 
Plug into light socket 
without transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
speeds from 8 to 750 
r.p.m. Deliver 2 speeds 
As low as $4.00. 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps for liq- 
Will support 150 uid and mystery displays. 
lbs. Complete with Write for Full Data 


motor $ 00 SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 

and re- l P 1838 So. 52ni Ave. 

ducer.. Cicero, Ill. 
ries lg 





Cast Steel 
TURNTABLES at once. 





Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 











DECORATIVE MOULDINGS 
Metal Covered—Wood—Foil 
Chrome Sheets—Strips—Angles 
Channels and Picture Frames 
Also DISPLAY SUPPLIES for 
Window Trimmers, Stores and 
Exhibition Booth Displays 


DISPLAY SUrriaa co. 
1133 Broadway York City 
:: Catalog on ORS ops 











MECHANICAL DISPLAYS designed 
and built to meet your individual 
needs. Write for information. 


Ccnvention Exhibits—Miniature Models 


United Display Service, Inc. 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 











ePlease Mention DISPLAY, WORLD 
When Weiting Advertisers 


DISPLAY WORLD 


DO YOU BRING THE DISPLAY 
INTO THE STORE? 


[Continua from page 6] 


the event; the display shows the huge floral 
background decorations and the window 
cards calling the attention of the public to 
the event. 

J. Allyn Dean, MacDougall & Southwick 
Company, Seattle, Washington, effected a 
very smart window display and interior for 
“The Silk Parade.” The window is repro- 
duced in the January number, and the clever 
arrangement of silks in the window simulat- 
ing a flag, with the realistic use of bannner 
cut-outs in the interior, effected complete 
tie-up of decorative window and _ interior 
display. Fabric display in the silk depart- 
ment also assumed the decorative technique 
used in the window display. 

While we did not reproduce the forceful 
arrangement of drugs, as merchandised in 
the window by J. A. Melbostad, Rhodes 
Bros., Tacoma, Washington, the reader can 
easily imagine and appreciate the window 
display. This interior arrangement of mer- 
chandise, with the effective window presen- 
tation, increased drug sales in Rhodes’ 3- 
Day Toiletries Sale. The window display 
dominated the front, while the interior dis- 
play commanded attention by every customer 
in the section of the store in which the drug 
department is situated. You couldn't get 
through the drug section without thinking 
about toiletries, remembering that you 
needed certain items and then actually 
“stocking-up” with the merchandise needed. 





THE NEW ROSENBLATH'S 
[Continued from page 15] 


angle being a direct left angle to the side of 
the window or background. This correct use 
of angles is best shown in the clothing dis- 
play. The two suits on the left are both on 
leftsangles, as are the shirts—because they 
face;into the display from the left; the suit 
ow the right is on the direct opposite angle 
from the suits on the left, or a direct right 
angle; the two pairs of pants on the left are 
on a straight angle or parallel with the. side 
of the window, although they are also par- 
allel with the background of the window. 
The pair of pants on the right, as. well as 
the three hats, can be considered -a right 
angle. 

Appreciation of angles is difficult: until the 
displayman learns to “see” the display, with 
all contributing effects whether. merchandise 
or decorative arranged in angles.,. The :dis- 
playman will not have any trouble with 
straight or parallel angles, but hewill often 
question whether the right and lefé ‘ahgfes 
are right or left. It is true that tlie “shirts, 
for example, in the clothing presentation, 


being oblori¢,are on both a right ard ‘left’ 


angle. But, thé*observer views the true’ per- 
spective of the shirt from the right ‘of the 
display—and the observer also views’ the 
best perspective of the hats in the same dis- 
play from the left—which. .establishésthé 
true right or left angular.aspect of the mer- 
chandise in question. ,. 

The background panel in the Pre A dis- 
play parallels the window background and 
the displayman. will have no trouble identi- 
fying its true angle. The floor panel on 
which the shirts and pants and hats are dis- 





February, 1935 


@ EVERYTHING TO HELP @ 
g THE DISPLAY MANAGER gp 
a PRODUCE PRIZE-WINNERS 


MAHARAM Proudly Presents An AD- 
VANCE SPRING SHOWING of One of the 
Most Complete Display Lines in America: 


% DISPLAY FABRICS 
% DISPLAY PAPERS 
*% ACCESSORIES 
* MOULDINGS 
* NOVELTIES 
w TUBES, Etc. 
te DISTRIBUTORS OF FLEXTON, 


TRATON, YVELTON, CELLO- 
VELTON and CELLO-TRATON 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES NOW! 
* MR. YOST’S ARTICLE 
Samples of materials discussed 


in Mr. Yost’s current article 
will be gladly sent on request. 


»MAHARAM g 
» FABRIC CORP. 


107 W. 48th, N. Y. - 6 E. Lake, Chicago 
Boston - - St. Louis - - Detroit 


played also parallels the window background 
and the true aspect of the angle cannot be 
questioned. A display can employ all four 
angles, but the most modern and creative 
display arrangements of today employ but 
one or two angles. 
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CHICAGO 





FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 






































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 





Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors 







SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Display Decorations and Materials 
















































































NEW YORK 


THE DISPLAY MECCA OF THE WORLD 





























































































DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas, 









MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 

























T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 















EINSON-FREEMAN CO., inc. @ 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 

STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and illus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display. fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height, 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of mer- 
chandise at the “Point-of-Sale” ... . The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation . . . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY MANUAL assures that appreciation. 














$5.00 A COPY POSTPAID 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(| Enclosed find $5.00, for which send a copy of 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid. 


(] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me a copy 
of Window DISPLAY MANUAL, postpaid, 
or enter (or extend) my subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD for one year. (Foreign 
and Canada, $8.00.) 




















ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
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